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ABSTRACT 


During  the  recent  years  there  has  been  developing 
a  strong  recognition  of  the  increasing  responsibilities 
which  principals  are  expected  to  accept  and  execute 
efficiently.  As  a  result  of  this  increased  responsibility 
it  became  evident  that  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  insure 
quality  leadership,  through  appropriate  pre-service  and 
in-service  programs.  The  rationale  in  this  study  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  notion  that  the  certification  of  principals 
is  the  key  to  the  level  of  competence  required  of  school 
principals . 

Leadership  in  public  education  is  a  developmental 
process.  The  survey  of  literature  supports  the  premise 
that  leadership  is  a  quality  which  can  be  fostered  through 
professional  study  and  guided  experience.  The  problem  is 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  unanimity  on  experiences 
required  of  a  principal  to  develop  the  competencies  needed 
for  effective  administration. 

There  appears  to  be  established  in  the  United 
States  an  apparent  relationship  between  the  certification 
process  and  the  functions  of  certification.  Certification 
is  used  to  establish  standards,  to  stimulate  to  higher 
levels  of  preparation,  and  to  provide  an  administrative 
tool  for  making  certain  that  principals  in  the  schools 
were  assigned  accordingly. 


Closely  allied  with  the  establishment  of 
certification,  is  the  problem  of  legal  control.  No  one 
questions  the  fact  that  the  basic  control  over  certif¬ 
ication  is  and  should  be  vested  in  the  departments  of 
education,  but  there  is  an  indication  that  professional 
organizations,  colleges  and  universities,  and  school 
systems  should  have  some  form  of  active  participation. 

The  analysis  of  certification  requirements  as 
adopted  by  departments  of  education  and  universities 
shows  that  there  is  very  little  unanimity.  Generally, 
though,  graduate  credit  is  required  in  such  areas  as 
administration,  supervision  of  instruction,  curriculum, 
and  certain  specialized  areas.  In  the  United  States,  in 
addition  to  the  course  work,  the  master's  degree  is 
required  for  certification.  In  Canada,  since  most 
provincial  authorities  do  not  require  specialized 
training,  the  preparation  of  principals  has  become  part 
of  a  graduate  program  in  educational  administration. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 

The  Principalship  -  An  Evolving  Position  of  Professional 
Leadership 

Since  the  origin  of  schools  on  the  North  American 
continent,  the  work  of  the  principal  has  been  transformed 
almost  beyond  recognition.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  an  educational  system,  supervision  of  the 
classrooms  was  carried  out  by  a  person  designated  by  the 
Town  Committee.  He  rarely  had  any  professional  preparation 
and  was  concerned  primarily  with  discipline  and  moral  in¬ 
struction.  However,  it  appears  that  as  it  became  physically 
impossible  for  the  so-called  ’'inspector”  to  continue  to  ad¬ 
minister  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  schools,  he  designated 
some  teacher  to  be  in  charge  of  each  individual  school.  This 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  creation  of  the  administrative 
position  known  today  as  the  principalship.  Morrison,^  after 
analyzing  several  manuscripts  on  the  historical  development 
of  the  school  principalship,  points  out  that  the  first  use 
of  the  term  "principal”  for  the  designated  teacher,  is 
difficult  to  trace  and  not  clearly  defined.  Nevertheless, 

lj.  C.  Morrison,  "The  Principal  and  Supervision,” 

Tenth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principal 1 s  Bulletin  of  the  Elementary  School  Principal 
National  Association:  1931  Chp.  I. 
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the  person  so  designated  became  the  head-teacher,  and  as 
such,  generally  carried  on  clerical  and  supervisory  duties 
in  addition  to  the  regular  teaching  duties.  Even  though  the 
term  "principal'1  has  been  known  and  used  for  a  long  time  in 
reference  to  such  a  school  official,  the  recognition  of  the 
principalship  as  a  professional  position  in  school  adminis¬ 
tration  is  of  comparative  recency. 

The  principalship  today  is  being  slowly  adjusted  to 
meet  the  new  needs  of  our  schools.  The  head-teachers  are 
being  replaced  by  principals  who  give  full  time  to  adminis¬ 
trative  duties  and  who  have  become  adequately  prepared  for 
the  job.  In  the  United  States  and  in  some  provinces  in 
Canada,  the  principal  must  meet  certain  professional  stand¬ 
ards  of  certification.  He  is  required  to  be  familiar  with 
human  relations,  instruction,  school  law,  curriculum,  and  a 
number  of  similar  special  areas  related  to  his  job.  Such 
knowledge  and  skills  are  thought  of  as  being  essential  both 
to  the  success  and  to  the  feeling  of  personal  security  of 
the  principal. 

Unfortunately,  a  deterent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
standard  of  professional  preparation  in  this  province,  is 
the  continuing  practice  by  some  school  authorities  of 
appointing  teachers  to  principalships  with  little  or  no 
formal  preparation,  thereby  preventing  the  recognition  of 
the  principalship  as  a  professional  job. 
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Enns,  in  his  study  on  the  vice-principal,  pointed  out  that 
3^.3  per  cent  of  vice-principals  appointed  had  less  than 
four  years  of  training,  and  only  a  few  had  formal  training 
in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  Although  no 
similar  formal  study  is  available  for  the  principal,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  statistics  would  be  much  different.  It 
appears  that  in  many  instances,  even  though  he  may  bear  the 
title  of  principal,  he  may  be  devoting  most  of  his  time  to 
instruction,  and,  therefore,  he  has  only  a  small  portion  to 
give  to  administrative  duties.  He  may  actually  have  only 
enough  time  to  carry  out  duties  of  a  clerical  nature.  Such 
a  situation  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
principal  to  carry  out  efficiently  the  full  responsibilities 
of  his  position. 

Fortunately,  there  are  pressures  which  are  swinging 
the  balance  in  a  more  positive  direction.  With  the  central¬ 
ization  of  small  schools,  the  increasing  multiplicity  of 
administrative  functions,  and  the  apparent  change  in  the 
function  of  the  school,  comes  the  realization  by  most  school 
authorities  that  the  principal  needs  special  training  in  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  his  school.  Thus,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  some  provinces  in  Canada,  the  prospective 

^F.  Enns,  "A  Survey  of  the  Present  Status  of  the 
Vice-principal  in  Divisional  and  County  Schools  of  Alberta,” 
(unpublished  M.Ed.  thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  1959)?  p.  171 • 


principal  requires  credentials,  or  certificate,  or  license, 
as  evidence  of  having  met  certain  conditions.  These  conditions 
are  carefully  controlled  and  regulated.  As  a  result,  the 
school  principalship  appears  to  be  slowly  headed  towards 
achieving  professional  status  with  a  pre-service  preparation 
comparable  in  quality,  appropriateness  and  scope,  to  that 
expected  of  other  professions. 

I .  THE  PROBLEM 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  an  extensive 
exploration  of  new  ideas,  methods,  and  standards  for  the 
preparation  and  certification  of  school  principals.  Through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  State  Departments  of  Education  are 
continuously  re-evaluating  their  certification  programs. 
Extensive  studies  and  research  in  preparatory  programs  have 
been  conducted  on  both  an  individual  institutional  basis, 
and  on  a  regional  basis.  New  and  varied  graduate  programs 
in  educational  administration  are  constantly  emerging. 

Campbell^  states  that  "before  World  War  II,  the 
training  for  educational  administration  was  composed 
principally  of  substantive  information  about  the  presumed 
content  of  the  field,  courses  in  educational  philosophy, 
curriculum,  finance,  building  and  personnel."  But  since 

^R.  F.  Campbell,  J.  M.  Lipham,  Administrative  Theory 
as  a  Guide  to  Action.  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago, 
I960) ,  p.  3. 
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then  the  programs  have  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
Organizations  such  as  the  National  Conference  of  Professors 
of  Educational  Administration  (NCPEA) ,  the  Cooperative  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Educational  Administration  (CPEA) ,  the  University- 
Council  for  Educational  Administration  (UCEA) ,  and 
principals’  associations  soon  recognized  that  there  was  a 
need  for  a  close  re-examination  of  the  certification  programs, 
and  for  the  development  of  programs  commensurate  with  the 
demands  placed  upon  the  principalship . 

But  before  any  program  can  be  established  some 
greater  unanimity  concerning  the  functions  of  a  principal 
must  be  forthcoming.  Through  the  use  of  information  gath¬ 
ered  by  research,  this  problem  may  eventually  be  resolved 

Lj. 

for  as  Campbell  points  out  "a  number  of  independent  forces 
seem  to  have  converged  at  roughly  the  same  time  to  give 
prominence  to  the  need  for  investigation.”  The  assistance 
provided  by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  provided  a  tremen¬ 
dous  impetus  to  this  investigation,  with  the  result  that  the 
constant  flow  of  literature,  research  and  theory  has  focused 
attention  upon  the  principalship. 


Ll 

TEbid. 
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Certification  of  principals  has  in  turn  focused 
attention  upon  the  training  programs.  But,  of  the  factors 
which  are  affecting  programs,  which  lead  to  certification, 
probably  none  is  more  disquieting  than  the  continued  diver¬ 
gence  of  opinion  concerning  the  method  of  recruitment, 
selection,  and  training  of  principals.  Although  educational 
institutions  are  constantly  probing  for  more  effective  and 
more  appropriate  pre-service  and  in-service  programs,  the 
problem  is  whether  there  is  any  degree  of  unanimity  in  these 
programs.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  certification 
of  principals  as  one  means  of  controlling  the  quality  of 
those  who  enter  the  principalship ,  and  of  upgrading  the 
quality  of  those  already  in  service.  As  this  interest  grows 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  an  investigation  to  determine  if 
there  is  any  homogeneity  in  the  policies  and  practices  that 
are  being  established,  and  if  there  is,  what  are  the  import¬ 
ant  achievements?  This  is  the  central  problem  under  invest¬ 
igation  in  the  thesis. 

II.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  apparent  functions  of  certification;  to  examine 
briefly  the  legal  basis  for  certification;  to  state  the 
minimum  certification  standards  as  required  by  state  and 
provincial  legislatures;  and  to  identify  some  of  the 
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characteristics  of  the  existing  training  programs.  This 
study  does  not  imply  that  the  certification  programs  which 
are  presently  in  existence  are  finished  and  final.  Rather, 
revisions  and  changes  will  be  made  in  years  to  come  in  the 
light  of  new  needs  and  experiences. 

III.  METHOD  OF  RESEARCH 


Sources  of  Data 

The  major  sources  of  data  are  the  documents  and 
publications  of  the  state  and  provincial  Departments  of 
Education  and  the  universities.  A  secondary  source  of  data 
is  the  publication  on  certification  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Teacher  Education  and  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

In  Canada,  research  data  were  obtained  from  ministers 
of  education  and  provincial  universities.  In  the  United 
States,  those  universities  which  are  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Council  for  Educational  Administration  were  selected. 

It  seems  most  appropriate  to  select  these  universities  in 
that  as  members  of  the  UCEA,  they  are  expected  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  preparatory 
programs  for  principals.  The  states  selected  for  the  study 
are  those  in  which  these  universities  are  found.  This 
provided  for  data  purposes  a  total  of  seventeen  states  and 
twenty-seven  universities. 

In  selecting  the  UCEA  universities,  the  study 
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recognizes  the  characteristic  limitation  of  such  a  sampling, 
in  that  this  purposive  selection  samples  are  not  equivalent 
to  balanced  random  samples,  nevertheless  the  sampling  pro¬ 
vided  a  reasonable  geographic  distribution  within  the  United 
States.  Geographically  the  study  extends  into  each  of  the 
five  Regional  Associations  of  Universities  and  Colleges, 
specifically  the  North  Central  Association,  Northwest 
Association,  Southern  Association,  Middle  States  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Western  College  Association.  In  Canada,  no 
problem  of  sampling  was  encountered,  in  that  data  were 
requested  from  every  province. 

As  the  study  developed,  it  became  apparent  that  many 
of  the  official  publications  gave  inadequate  or  incomplete 
information.  Difficulties  of  interpretation  arose.  To 
overcome  these,  letters  requesting  clarification  were  sent 
to  the  appropriate  certification  authorities  and  institu¬ 
tions  . 

Reliability  of  Data 

The  tabulated  data  relating  to  years  of  training, 
degrees,  hours  of  study,  types  of  certificates,  years  of 
experience,  and  minimum  preparation  requirements,  are 
accurate,  objective,  and  verifiable.  However,  due  to  the 
variety  of  certification  regulations  and  professional  pre¬ 
paration  standards,  the  chief  technical  problem  was  the 
formation  of  appropriate  categories  in  which  frequencies 
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may  be  secured.  The  difficulty  was  in  determining  suitable 
divisions  among  the  more  general  categories  of  preparatory 
programs ,  and  in  determining  the  exact  content  of  the 
various  courses.  Hence  in  the  process  of  tabulation,  cer¬ 
tain  judgments  were  necessary. 

Treatment  of  Data 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  provide  a 
quantitative  analysis  of  certification  requirements,  the 
method  used  throughout  the  study  is  primarily  descriptive. 

The  external  features  of  the  formal  training  programs,  such 
as  length  and  academic  level,  the  organization  of  courses, 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  provisions  for  general  and 
specialized  study,  are  examined.  An  effort  is  made  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  certification  policies  and  practices,  and  to 
report  on  licensing  standards  as  set  by  state  and  provincial 
legislatures.  An  attempt  is  also  made  to  identify  some  of 
the  more  salient  characteristics  of  certification  and  to 
analyze  and  interpret  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  there 
is  a  variance  in  certification  requirements  between  the 
state  and  its  universities,  as  well  as  from  state  to  state, 
it  was  necessary  to  classify  the  policies  and  practices  of 
each  of  the  states  and  the  universities.  In  Canada,  since 
certification  is  required  in  only  two  provinces,  no  such  class¬ 
ification  was  necessary;  instead  a  full  description  is  given. 
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For  purposes  of  the  study  the  preparatory  programs 
for  certification  as  outlined  by  state  regulations  are 
classified  into  the  following  categories: 

A.  The  state  specifies  the  courses  to  be  taken  by 
each  candidate; 

B.  The  state  lists  general  areas  of  study  from 
which  a  candidate  selects  courses; 

C.  The  state  stipulates  that  the  program  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  university. 

The  program  of  each  state  investigated  is  fitted  into  one 
of  the  three  categories. 

For  the  classification  of  program  regulations  as 
set  out  by  universities  and  colleges  the  following 
categories  are  used: 

A.  A  list  of  prescribed  courses,  plus  a  group  of 
electives  from  which  a  student  must  select  a 
certain  number,  and  generally  a  number  of 
recommended  courses  from  which  the  student 
may  choose  to  complete  his  curriculum; 

B.  A  number  of  elective  courses  from  which  the 
student  must  select  enough  to  meet  stated 
areas  of  study  requirements; 

C.  A  number  of  basic  prescribed  courses,  plus  a 
large  group  of  courses  from  which  the  candidate 
freely  elects  to  meet  stated  group  requirements; 
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D.  A  large  number  of  courses  from  which  the  student 
selects,  subject  only  to  review  by  a  faculty 
member  or  administrative  officer  at  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  exact  number  of  required  courses 
are  determined  after  the  special  adviser  and 
student  cooperatively  plan  a  broad  general 
pattern  of  experiences. 

The  system  of  classification  of  institutional  programs  is 
based  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  candidate’s  pre-service 
program  is  determined,  or  in  other  words,  the  amount  of 
freedom  he  has  in  selecting  a  program  of  study. 

The  second  phase  of  data  treatment  relates  to  the 
content  of  the  program;  that  is,  what  the  universities  and 
colleges  provide  in  terms  of  the  number  and  kinds  of 
courses  they  offer  students.  For  this  thesis,  the  following 
major  areas  of  content  were  selected: 

Curriculum 
Administration 
Supervision 
Educational  Research 
Foundation  Courses 
Educational  Psychology 
School  Management 
Field  Experiences 
Internship 
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General  Electives 
Education  Electives 

As  to  classification  of  types  of  certificates  issued 
the  definitions  and  classification  in  the  official  publi¬ 
cations  were  sufficiently  distinct  permitting  their  use  in 
this  study. 

IV.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

For  purposes  of  this  thesis,  the  areas  of  study  in 
each  course  as  prescribed  by  a  university  shall  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  follows: 

Curriculum 

Topics  covered  include  those  that  deal  with 
curriculum  development,  organization  of  curriculum 
and  the  study  of  the  content  of  curriculum  in 
subject  areas. 

Administration 

Includes  theory  and  principles  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  as  well,  problems  and  standards  for 
administration  in  the  various  functional  areas. 
Supervision 

A  specialized  form  of  examining  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  curriculum  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
Educational  Research 

Involves  courses  dealing  with  reading  and 
interpreting  of  research  literature,  as  well,  courses 
in  elementary  descriptive  statistics. 
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Foundation  Courses 

Dealing  with  educational  history,  theory  and 
criticism,  and  courses  in  sociology,  economics, 
anthropology  and  philosophy. 

School  Management 

Courses  dealing  with  school  law,  finance, 
plant  management  and  planning. 

Educational  Psychology 

All  courses  dealing  with  child  development 
and  learning,  psychology  of  teaching,  guidance  and 
personnel  services. 

Field  Experiences 

All  activities  involving  field  studies  and 
internship  in  educational  administration. 

General  Electives 

Courses  selected  from  departments  other  than 
education. 

Education  Electives 

Education  courses  other  than  those 
prescribed  for  students  in  administration. 

V.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

Basic  Limitations 

The  writer  recognizes  the  limitations  of  reliability 
of  interpretation  based  upon  information  obtained  from 


publications  and  bulletins  issued  by  Departments  of  Educa¬ 
tions  and  universities.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  what  the 
university  faculty  considers  of  primary  importance,  or  what, 
eventually,  the  students  have  been  motivated  to  study.  Some 
universities  prescribe  practically  all  courses;  others 
either  require  a  number  of  courses  chosen  from  specified 
fields,  or  permit  choice  within  a  selected  group  of  offer¬ 
ings.  Typically,  the  requirements  for  general  education 
claim  about  a  third  of  a  student's  program,  but  even  this 
proportion  varies  greatly.  This  variability  posed  certain 
problems  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  prototype  of  pre¬ 
paratory  programs.  Only  occasionally  did  a  university 
define  its  expectations  in  terms  of  outcomes  rather  than 
in  terms  of  hours  or  specific  courses.  In  an  effort  to 
establish  patterns  of  study  required,  certain  liberties 
with  interpretation  of  course  content  were  taken  for  tab¬ 
ulation  purposes. 

Typically,  then,  two  major  difficulties  were  en¬ 
countered  in  this  study.  Working  with  a  wide  variety  of 
certification  measures  and  regulations,  one  cannot  be  too 
certain  about  accuracy.  In  addition,  changes  and  modifi¬ 
cations  in  certification  are  gradual,  but  continuous, 
hence  the  data  may  be  nearly  out-of-date  before  they  are 
tabulated  and  analyzed. 

The  second  difficulty  is  one  of  comparability. 
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Even  a  cursory  analysis  reveals  that  there  are  marked  dis¬ 
parities  between  certification  standards,  thus  interpretation 
of  data  may  be  taken  as  the  writer's  "value”  judgments. 

Scone  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  a  quantitative  description  of  the 
prevailing  conditions  of  certification  of  school  principals 
in  Canada  and  in  selected  states  of  the  United  States. 
However,  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  treat  the  entire  problem 
of  recruitment,  selection  and  training.  In  the  interpret¬ 
ation  of  the  data,  discussion  is  limited  to:  (a)  those 
aspects  of  the  total  university  programs  for  which  the 
teaching  faculty  is  directly  responsible  and  which  are 
chiefly  structured  through  courses,  seminars,  and  field 
practices;  (b)  the  regulations  for  certification  as  set 
down  by  the  Departments  of  Education. 

VI .  SUMMARY 

As  a  result  of  the  emergence  of  new  concepts  con¬ 
cerning  the  principal  and  his  school,  for  example,  most 

£ 

recently,  the  measurement  of  school  climate, '  a  study  of 
principal  certification  seems  particularly  appropriate 


5 

yE.  Miklos ,  "Organizational  Climate:  The  Concept 
and  the  Instrument,"  (address  to  a  conference  of  the 
Council  on  School  Administration,  March  21,  1964) 
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at  this  time.  The  principalship  has  endured  to  the  point 
where  considerable  thought,  time  and  energy  is  devoted  to 
problems  associated  with  certification.  This  survey  is 
organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  becoming  entangled  in 
hazardous  detail.  Four  closely  related  aspects  of  certifi¬ 
cation  are  investigated  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Thoughts  and  opinions  expressed  by  leading 
educators  on  the  basic  issues,  problems,  processes  and 
principles  related  to  certification  of  principals. 

2.  The  apparent  relationship  between  the 
certification  process  and  the  functions  of  certification. 

3.  The  legal  basis  for  control  of  principal 
certification  and  the  existing  provisions  for  developing 
standards  of  licensure. 

*+.  Policies,  procedures  and  standards  in  the 
selection  and  organization  of  the  curriculum  for  pre¬ 
service  preparation  of  school  principals  as  adopted  by 
departments  of  education  and  universities. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  issuance  of  a  certificate,  or  license,  is  but  a 
part  of  the  whole  process  whereby  competent  principals  are 
provided  for  the  schools.  The  whole  process  involves  a 
series  of  activities  administered  by  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  authorities,  involving  teachers,  and  including 
recruitment,  selection,  education  and  certification.  The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  summarize  and  relate  the 
views  and  opinions ,  concerning  problems  and  developments 
in  certification,  as  they  are  expressed  in  published 
materials.  The  materials  surveyed  were  mainly  books,  pro¬ 
fessional  journals  and  other  literature  in  which  the 
existing  theories,  policies,  practices  and  procedures 
pertaining  to  certification  of  principals  are  described. 

All  of  the  publications  indicate  that  the  schools 
on  this  continent  are  undergoing  a  constant  change.  This, 
then,  would  indicate  that  the  training  and  duties  of  the 
principal  today  must  be  more  varied  and  complex  than  those 
of  his  predecessors.  Lynch'1'  confirms  this  when  he  states 
that  "the  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  the  school  since  its 

^A.  J.  Lynch,  "The  High  School  Principal," 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
Bulletin.  Vol.  ^8.  No.  201,  p.  22. 
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founding,  and,  the  far-reaching  development  it  is  under¬ 
going  internally,  give  rise  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
principalship  is  matching  the  development  of  the  institu- 

p 

tion."  Dr.  Trillingham  further  points  out  that  in  an  era 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  school  system  the  administrator  as 
a  professional  must  have  knowledge,  skills  and  competencies 
beyond  those  of  the  classroom  teacher.  J.  B.  Smith^ 
compares  school  administration  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  law  "in  that  each  one  of  these  social  services  must 
keep  up  to  modern  trends  and  practices."  This  being  the 
case,  investigation  of  published  literature  on  the  succeed¬ 
ing  topics,  as  they  apply  to  certification,  is  necessary 
to  provide  valuable  background  for  the  entire  study. 

I.  CONCEPTS  OF  EDUCATION  ADMINISTRATION 

A  broad  program  of  principal  certification  is  more 
easily  stated  as  a  principle  than  established  as  a 
practice. 


C.  C.  Trillingham,  "The  Outlook  for  School 
Administration,"  The  Nation1 s  Schools ,  Vol.  61,  No.  6, 
(June  1958),  p.  36. 

^J.  B.  Smith,  "School  Administration  in  Public 
Administration,"  The  Nation 1 s  Schools ,  Vol.  62,  No.  1, 
(January  1959),  p.  52. 
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An  additional  danger  in  the  study  of  adminis¬ 
tration  is  that  topics  which  are  dealt  with  at  a 
theoretical  level  may  never  be  developed  to  the 
point  where  their  full  implication  for  the  practice 
of  administrators  become  known. + 

In  spite  of  the  danger,  there  must  be  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  theorists  as  to  what  they  conceive 
educational  administration  to  be,  and  the  practitioner  who 
faces  the  tasks  of  administration.  A  program  of  certifica¬ 
tion  is  inefficient  unless  it  is  related  to  the  job  to  be 
performed.  Lawson^  believes  educational  administration 

consists  of  eight  duties: 

1.  Educational  interpretation; 

2.  Personnel  and  supervisory  work  with  teachers; 

3.  Personnel  and  guidance  work  with  pupils; 

b.  Coordination  of  educational  programs  and  re¬ 
search; 

5.  Curriculum  revision  and  direct  efforts  to 
improve  instruction; 

6.  Management  of  student  activities; 

7.  Various  duties  relating  to  office  routine; 

8.  Advisory  services  to  the  superintendent. 

*+E.  Miklos ,  "Dimension  of  Conflicting  Expectations 
and  the  Leader  Behavior  of  Principals,"  (unpublished  Ph.D. 
dissertation,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1963), 

p .  1 . 

5d.  E.  Lawson,  School  Administration  Procedure  and 
Policies,  (New  York:  Odyssey  Press,  1953) 5  P*  102. 
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A  similar  list  of  duties  is  given  by  Pilkington0  in  a 
lecture  delivered  to  the  Alberta  Principals'  Leadership 
Course  in  1959*  In  the  study  of  what  educational  adminis- 
tration  involves  Moore'  states  that  there  are  five  major 
possible  approaches. 

1.  Job  studies,  status  type  of  investigation  for 
the  most  part.  The  approach  is  used  to  find 
out  what  the  administrator  does,  how  he 
divides  his  time,  what  priorities  he  places 
on  the  tasks  which  are  his  to  do. 

2.  A  development  of  guides  or  handbooks  for  the 
experienced  and  inexperienced  administrator. 

3.  The  problem  approach  in  which  case  there  is 
a  digest  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
encountered  by  the  principal. 

*+.  The  philosophical  approach  which  is  a  kind 
of  synthesis  of  the  first  three. 

5.  The  behavior  approach  in  which  case  the 
functions  of  the  school  principal  are 
analyzed. 

Just  what  the  principal  does,  and  how  he  goes  about  it, 
still  requires  considerable  critical  examination,  as  there 
appears  to  be  no  unanimity  amongst  theorists  and  practi¬ 
tioners.  The  difficulty,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  approach  to 


^W.  Pilkington,  "A  Principal's  Concern  with 
Curriculum,"  The  Alberta  School  Principal ,  1959,  p.  *+7* 

^H.  A.  Moore,  Studies  in  School  Administration , 
(Washington:  American  Association  of  School 
Administration,  1957) ,  pp.  26-28. 
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the  problem.  Culbertson0  suggests  that: 

Administrative  processes,  like  the  Matterhorn 
cannot  be  grasped  as  a  totality  from  any  one  view. 

If  a  physical  object  so  clearly  defined  and  as 
objective  as  the  Matterhorn  cannot  be  entirely 
grasped  from  a  single  point  of  observation,  it 
seems  all  the  more  reasonable  to  believe  that 
intangible  and  ever-changing  administration 
processes  will  not  totally  yield  themselves  to 
any  one  perspective. 

Educational  administration  is  a  large  area  of 
important  work,  and  contains  many  tasks,  probably  so  many 
that  no  one  person  could  effectively  perform  every  one  of 
them.  Therefore,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  try  to  list  the  multitude  of  tasks  which 
make  up  the  job  of  a  school  principal.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  development  of  a  program  of  certification,  there 
needs  to  be  some  agreement  as  to  the  concept  of  educational 
administration,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  more  efficient  and 
probably  just  as  effective  to  list  only  the  critical  tasks 
in  this  area.  This  approach  is  advanced  by  Campbell^  when 
he  states  that  "in  every  organizational  effort  it  becomes 


o 

°J.  A.  Culbertson,  P.  B.  Jacobson,  T.  L.  Reller, 
Administrative  Relationships ,  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice- 
Hall  Inc.  I960) ,  p.  122. 

^R.  F.  Campbell  and  R.  T.  Gregg  (eds.), 
Administrative  Behavior  in  Education,  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1957) >  P •  2l4. 
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necessary  to  make  decisions,  to  plan,  organize,  communicate, 
influence,  coordinate,  and  evaluate." 

II.  COMPETENCE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 


The  importance,  complexity  and  difficulty  of  occupy¬ 
ing  the  role  of  principal  is  substantiated  in  the  following 
statement  by  Jacobson:^0 

The  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  demands 
made  on  principals  indicates  that  the  proper  per¬ 
formance  of  the  task  is  a  professional  undertaking 
which  challenges  the  ability  of  the  most  able  and 
best-trained  individuals. 

The  proper  performance  of  the  task  suggests  that  there  may 
be  behaviors  which  represent  different  levels  of  excellence, 
hence  the  question  of  competence.  That  certification  plays 
an  important  role  in  assuring  competence  is  exemplified  in 
a  bulletin  from  New  Mexico:^ 

Through  certification  of  professional  school 
personnel  the  state  seeks  to  guarantee  a  minimum 
competence.  Such  competence  is  aimed  to  protect 
children  from  being  under  the  direction  of  un¬ 
qualified  persons. 


^°P.  B.  Jacobson,  W.  C.  Reavis,  J.  D.  Logsdon, 

The  Effective  School  Principal ,  (New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  19 55),  p.  22. 

11 

State  of  New  Mexico,  Department  of  Education 
Rules  &  Regulations  Governing  Certification  of  Teachers 
and  Administrators ,  (Sante  Fe:  Government  Printing  Office, 
I960) ,  p .  iii . 
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One  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  in  preparation  of 
school  principals  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania1^  is: 

Provision  of  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  to 
develop  the  competencies  needed  for  effective 
administration. 

It  is  evident  that  the  authorities  agree  that  there  is  a 
need,  through  certification,  for  the  acknowledgement  of 
competencies  in  a  school  principal.  This  fact  is  emphasized 
in  a  publication  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Education.1^ 
The  bulletin  makes  a  "statement  of  competencies": 

Realizing  that  the  educational  leader  must 
possess  definite  abilities  and  competencies  in 
order  that  he  may  adequately  fulfill  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  his  office,  the  following  statements 
are  presented  as  guides  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  programs  leading  to  the  certification 
of  administrators. 

The  bulletin  then  lists  three  general  competencies  which 
are  essential  for  all  persons  involved  in  positions  of 
educational  leadership,  and  seven  more  specific  compe¬ 
tencies  which  should  be  developed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  principal. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  are  competencies 


12university  of  Pennsylvania ,  New  Professional 
Career  Programs  for  Educational  Administrators . 
(Publication  of  the  School  of  Education,  19617,  p.  2. 

•^Certifi cation  and  Competencies  of  Principals , 
Supervisors .  and  Supt .  (Frankfort:  Kentucky  Department 
of  Education,  1957) ?  P«  1* 


which  are  required  of  a  successful  school  principal;  there 
is  need  for  further  study  to  determine  what  they  are. 

ILl 

Graff  lists  "three  baffling  questions  confronting  all 
those  concerned  with  the  position:" 

1.  Is  unique  and  specific  "competence" 
(qualifications)  required? 

2.  If  there  be  such  a  unique  competence,  does  it 
have  its  genesis  in,  and  is  it  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by,  the  uniqueness  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  given  individual?  And  is  it  found  in 
only  a  relatively  few  men? 

3.  If  there  be  such  a  unique  competence,  to  what 
extent  can  it  be  learned  (acquired)  by  a  wide 
sampling  of  professional  educators  who  enjoy 
certain  basic  educational  preparation  and 
professional  experience? 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  "in  order  to  organize  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  preparation  program,  a  number  of  competency  patterns 
will  have  to  be  developed  from  the  activities  of  various 
individuals  and  groups  performing  educational  administra¬ 
tive  jobs  and  synthesized  so  as  to  reveal  the  generalized 
operational  theory,  the  know-how,  and  the  job  tasks  which 


1 4- 

0.  B.  Graff,  C.  M.  Street,  Improving  Competence 
in  Educational  Administration.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers  1956) ,  p.  XV. 
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are  expected  to  accrue  to  the  practising  educational 
administrator . 

It  is  apparent  from  the  review  of  the  literature 

that  a  considerable  amount  of  time  has  been  spent  on  the 

problem  of  competencies  required  of  a  school  principal.  In 

the  development  of  a  list  of  competencies  required  three 

considerations  were  necessary.  First,  it  was  necessary  to 

determine  the  purpose  of  educational  administration. 

Second,  the  question  of  quality  was  considered.  In  other 

words,  what  are  the  desirable  ways  of  meeting  the  purpose? 

Finally,  an  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  specific  abilities. 

This  means  a  description  of  the  activities  of  a  principal 

as  he  achieves  quality  performance  in  the  administration 

16 

of  his  school.  Downey  describes  four  requirements  for 
effective  performance  in  the  principalship : 

1.  Technical-managerial  skills  -  the  principal 
must  be  an  effective  business  manager; 

2.  Human-managerial  skills  -  the  principal  must 
be  an  influential  leader  of  people; 

3.  Technical-educational  skills  -  the  principal 
must  be  a  knowledgeable  curriculum  developer; 

I5lbid. ,  p.  272. 

l^L.  w.  Downey,  "The  Skills  of  an  Effective  Principal," 
The  Canadian  Administrator ,  Vol.  1,  No.  3?  (December  1961), 

p .  12 . 
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4.  Speculative-creative  skills  -  the  principal  must 
be  a  sensitive  agent  of  organizational  change 
and  improvement. 

The  literature  shows  that  the  successful  principal  should 
have  a  balance  of  many  competencies.  However ,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  principal  may  be  an  exceptional  leader  in 
one  situation  and  an  average  or  even  below  average  leader 
in  another;  this  is  because  various  communities,  schools 
and  positions,  may  impose  requirements  peculiar  to  their 
setting.  Hence,  there  is  a  dilemma  for  certification  in 
the  process  of  developing  a  formal  preparatory  program. 

A  comprehensive  attempt  at  defining  competencies  re¬ 
quired  by  school  principals  has  been  outlined  by  the  School 
Development  Study  at  Ohio  State  University . ^  For  con¬ 
venience  of  this  thesis  only,  headings  without  definitions 
are  listed: 

1.  Setting  goals; 

2.  Making  policy; 

3.  Determining  rules; 

*+.  Coordinating  administrative  function  and 
structure; 

5.  Appraising  effectiveness; 

-*-7j.  A.  Ramseyer,  L.  E.  Harris,  M.  W.  Pond, 

H.  Wakefield,  Factors  Affecting  Educational  Administration. 
CPEA  Series,  (Columbia:  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State 
University,  1955) >  pp.  18-56. 
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6.  Working  with  community  leadership  to  promote 
improvements  in  education; 

7.  Using  the  educational  resources  of  the  community; 

8.  Involving  people; 

9.  Communicating. 

1  ft 

A  similar  study  carried  out  by  the  SSCPEA  organized  the 
competency  pattern  into  critical  task  areas,  each  of  which 
lists  tasks  of  educational  administration.  Only  critical 
task  areas  are  listed. 

1.  Instruction  and  curriculum  development; 

2.  Pupil  personnel; 

3.  Community  school  leadership; 

k.  Staff  personnel; 

5.  School  plant; 

6.  School  transportation; 

7.  Organization  and  structure; 

8.  School  finance  and  business  management. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  establishing 
a  competency  pattern,  which  can  be  used  with  any  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  establishment  of  a  certification 
program,  is  the  development  of  satisfactory  criteria. 

l8setter  Teaching  in  School  Administration. 

Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational 
Administration,  (Nashville:  George  Peabody  College 
of  Teachers,  1955)?  P*  12k. 
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This  is  exemplified  by  Borg's19  study  which  was  based  upon  a 
composite  of  desirable  characteristics  of  principals.  The 
principals  were  rated  by  superintendent,  teachers,  two  out¬ 
siders,  and  the  author.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that 
studies  involving  different  criterion  measures  of  principals' 
competencies  cannot  be  compared  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 

However,  in  all  of  the  studies  there  is  an  indication 
that  there  is  a  body  of  know-how  common  to  the  general  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  principalship ,  and  that  its  major  aspects 
may  be  successfully  identified,  and  included  in  the  train¬ 
ing  program.  That  there  is  a  need  for  further  research  is 

20  21 

emphasized  by  a  number  of  authorities:  Moore,  Ramseyer, 
Ramseyer  and  Staff, and  Worth. 


19W.  R.  Borg,  J.  F.  Barr,  J.  A.  Silvester,  "Four 
Criteria  of  Principal's  Effectiveness,"  J ournal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research.  Vol.  5*+>  No.  9,  May  1961,  pp.  332-33 7* 

20r.  A.  Moore,  Studies  in  School  Administration: 

A  Report  on  the  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational 
Administration.  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  1957) >  P*  202. 

21j.  A.  Ramseyer,  "Administration  Program  Develop¬ 
ment,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  Vol.  37?  April  1956,  pp.  299-303* 

22j.  A.  Ramseyer  &  Staff,  Developing  Guidelines  for 
Educational  Leadership .  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  School  Com¬ 
munity  Development  Study,  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State 
University,  1955-56) . 

23c.  Worth,  "The  Selection  of  a  High  School  Principal," 
American  School  Board  Journal,  Vol.  CIII,  July  19^1,  pp .  ^9- 
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Whatever  competency  pattern  is  established,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  each  job  will  have  some  unique  character¬ 
istics  which  are  peculiar  to  a  community  and  therefore  not 
common  to  the  field  in  general.  Perhaps  if  we  were  to 
categorize  the  items  -  personal  equipment  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator  -  they  would  be  made  up  of  attitudes,  skills, 
knowledge  and  understandings. 

III.  THE  PRINCIPAL 

The  principal  in  our  schools  today  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  line  officer  in  the  administration  of  the 

pli 

educational  program.  According  to  Otto's  definition, 

"the  principal  is  the  acting  administrative  officer  of  a 
school  or  schools  who  has  primary  responsibility  for  the 
supervisory  direction  of  the  school.  The  principal  carries 
out  his  duties  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools  with  the  major  portion  of  his  time  free  from 
teaching  duties  and  the  like,  and  devoted  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  administration,  and  supervision  of  his  school." 
Recruitment  and  Selection 

Research  in  recruitment  and  selection,  the  problem 
of  early  discovery  and  prompt  enlistment  of  men  with 

21+H.  J.  Otto,  Elementary  School  Organization  and 
Administration ,  (New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.  193^) ? 
p^  5^0 . 
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capacities  congenial  to  the  concept  of  the  job  of  school 

leadership,  still  leaves  many  unanswered  questions.  Is  it 

possible  by  examining  the  traits  and  the  behaviors  of 

prospective  principals,  to  predict  the  probability  of  their 

success?  Campbell2^  says  that  "all  researchers  who  have 

seriously  studied  the  problem  of  leader  selection  are 

agreed  on  one  point:  no  'answer*  has  been  found." 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  criteria  with  which 

principals  have  been  appraised  are  subject  to  question.  In 

of. 

a  study  carried  out  by  Englert  u  on  selection  development 
he  points  out: 

Selection  methods  must  be  'satisfactory'  to  the 
supervisors  under  whom  the  candidates  selected  will 
be  working,  to  the  candidates  themselves,  to  the 
personnel  involved  in  making  the  selection,  and  to 
the  community  and  pupils  with  whom  the  successful 
candidates  must  work.  In  general  'satisfactory'  is 
a  relative  term.  What  is  satisfactory  to  one 
situation  may  be  more  or  less  so  in  a  different 
situation.  While  objective  devices  may  be  used, 
subjective  appraisals  must  also  be  made. 

Ayars2^  is  of  the  opinion  that  "a  good  system  of  selection 


^Campbell,  Ojd.  cit .  ,  p.  *+03* 

^°R.  L.  Englert,  "Selection  and  In-service  Develop¬ 
ment,"  National  Elementary  Principal ,  Volume  XLII,  No.  M-, 
February  19^3?  P»  *+l. 
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' A.  J.  Ayars ,  Administering  the  People ' s  Schools 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  1957) ,  p.  109. 
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encompasses  more  than  consideration  of  candidate’s  qualifi¬ 
cations,  it  should  be  made  in  the  light  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  many  characteristics  and  qualities."  McIntyre2^ 
reports  in  his  study  that  there  is  no  one  measure  of  any 
kind  that  will  adequately  provide  the  information  needed 
for  selection.  He  suggests  a  multiple-facts  selection 

process  based  upon  a  series  of  tests  and  measures.  In 

29 

another  study  that  he  '  carried  out  he  found  that  the  fact 
of  having  been  recruited  itself  so  influences  recruits  that 
despite  similarities  between  recruits  and  non-recruits  on 
the  measure  used  to  select  them,  the  former  performed 
better  in  preparation  programs.  Newell^  warns  that  a 
selection  procedure  can  be  successful  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  persons  doing  the  selection  really  know  themselves. 
Unless  their  own  biases  have  been  brought  to  the  level  of 
awareness,  these  biases  will  nullify  the  best  selection 
procedures.  It  appears  that  predicting  over-all  effect¬ 
iveness  of  a  school  principal  requires  further  study. 

28k.  E.  McIntyre,  An  Experiment  in  Recruiting  and 
Selecting  Leaders  for  Education.  (Southeast  School  Admin¬ 
istration  Center,  Austin,  Texas),  1956. 

29k.  E.  McIntyre,  "What  Are  They  Like?",  Phi  Delta 
Kappan,  37:288-91,  April,  1956. 

30c.  A.  Newell,  "Selection  for  Leadership," 
Educational  Leadership ,  Volume  20,  No.  3?  December,  1962, 
p.  179. 
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Hall  and  McIntyre^1  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  beginning 
made  towards  the  development  of  recruiting  and  selection 
techniques,  but  they  also  point  out  that  the  wide  variety  of 
techniques  is  in  itself  evidence  that  knowledge  in  this  area 
is  limited. 

Most  studies  indicate  that  whatever  is  done,  should  be 
done  early.  For  example,  Williams^2  believes  that  "careful 
screening  of  candidates  for  administration  and  supervision 
credentials  needs  to  be  accomplished  early  in  the  training 
program."  Elsbree^  states  that  "there  is  a  pressing  need 
for  us  to  develop  a  deliberate  program  of  recruitment, 
which  will  identify  able  young  men  and  women  early  in  their 
lives ,  and  guide  them  into  preparation  for  educational 
administration. " 

Whom  to  select  is  a  complex  and  bewildering  problem. 
The  criteria  with  which  administrative  leaders  have  been 


31r.  M.  Hall  and  K.  E.  McIntyre,  "The  Student  Person¬ 
nel  Program,"  in  R.  F.  Campbell  and  R.  T.  Gregg  (eds.), 
Administrative  Behavior  in  Education.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.  1957),  Chp.  11,  pp.  393-V25'. 

32s.  W.  Williams,  "Training  of  Educational  Adminis¬ 
trators,"  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education.  March 
1958,  Volume  33,  p.' "l>3. 

33w.  S.  Elsbree,  H.  J.  McNally,  Elementary  School 
Administration  and  Supervision.  (New  York:  American  Book 
Co.  1959)  ,  p.  70. 
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appraised  are  subject  to  question.  McIntyre^  believes  that 
"merely  getting  the  names  of  outstanding  teachers  needs  more 
study."  It  was  difficult  to  locate  research  which  indicated 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  recruit  potential  leaders 
from  outside  the  field  of  education  —  in  fact,  teaching 
experience  is  an  important  prerequisite.  "The  position  of 
principalship  is  usually  filled  by  a  person  who  has  proved 
himself  to  have  qualities  of  leadership  as  a  teacher  in  a 
very  similar  system. "J-y  This  method  is  based  upon  the  idea 
"that  good  teachers  are  usually  good  classroom  leaders. "3° 
Reeves-^  questions  this  concept  when  he  asks  "must  all 
administrators  be  selected  from  the  teaching  force?"  He 
is  of  the  opinion  that  certain  aspects  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration  such  as  the  technical-managerial  skills  do  not 
require  a  teaching  background,  hence  finding  potential 


E.  McIntyre,  An  Experiment  in  Recruiting  and 
Selecting  Leaders  for  Education,  Southwest  School  Adminis¬ 
tration  Center,  Austin:  Texas,  1956. 

35w.  Pilkington,  "A  Principal’s  Concern  With  Curric¬ 
ulum,"  The  Alberta  School  Principal ,  1959?  p.  *+7« 

36a.  G.  McBeath,  J.  H.  M.  Andrews,  "Teacher  Leader 
Behavior  and  Teaching  Effectiveness,"  The  Alberta  Journal 
of  Educational  Research ,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  March  I960, 

pp.  10-18. 

3^a.  W.  Reeves,  "Trends  in  Canadian  School 
Administration,"  The  Canadian  Administrator ,  Volume  2, 

No.  I,  October  1962,  p.  3. 
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principals  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  selecting  the  very  best 
teachers.  The  general  trend  seems  to  be  that  it  is  possible 
to  establish  certain  success  criteria  for  school  principals, 
and  that  certain  individuals  are  more  likely  than  others  to 
meet  those  criteria.  In  most  of  the  literature  the  criteria 
suggested  are  very  broad  such  as  intelligence,  age,  sex,  and 
physical  fitness.  Campbell 1 s^  point  of  view  is  that  "until 
adequate  success  criteria  are  developed,  it  might  seem  some¬ 
what  illogical  to  recommend  certain  selection  procedures 
over  others." 

It  is  obvious  that  recruitment  and  selection,  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  certification  program,  still  has  many  un¬ 
answered  questions.  There  appears  to  be  no  one  measure  of 
any  kind  that  will  adequately  provide  the  information  needed. 
Until  such  a  device  is  developed,  certification  of  school 
principals  must  be  depended  upon  the  best  judgment  -  that  is 
weighing  the  various  factors  -  by  those  concerned. 
Professional  Preparation 

One  of  the  major  steps  towards  certification  is  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  which  includes  both  pre-service  and 
in-service  education.  The  concern  of  the  pre-service  pre¬ 
paration  is  to  take  the  prospect,  hand  picked  during 
recruitment  and  selection,  and  lead  him  through  a  series  of 
experiences  designed  to  prepare  him  for  undertaking  of  the 


38campbell,  Op.,  cit  ♦ ,  p.  4-21. 
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There  appears  to  be  considerable  controversy  over 
whether  leaders  can  be  trained.  Ramsay-^  asks  this  question, 
"Is  leadership  such  a  personal  and  intangible  art  that  it 
cannot  be  taught  -  or  prepared  for?".  However,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  ample  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  can. 
ho 

Baum  reports  that  "leaders  can  be  trained  to  develop 

insight  and  perform  creatively  in  the  act  of  guiding, 

directing,  or  influencing  people."  Although  the  preceding 

hi 

authority  indicates  that  leaders  can  be  trained,  Moore  x 
thinks  that  as  yet  we  have  not  developed  a  satisfactory 
preparatory  program. 

Few  "programs"  in  fact  exist.  Most  colleges 
and  universities  offer  a  collegiate  cafeteria 
of  college  courses,  with  almost  no  differentiation 
in  sequence  for  the  master's  sixth  year,  or 
doctoral  student. 

LlO 

Nevertheless  Shaw  suggests  a  program  of  preparation; 


39c.  P.  Ramsay,  "Leadership  Preparation,"  Education¬ 
al  Leadership .  Vol.  20,  No.  3?  December  1962,  p.  1J?2. 

.  F.  Baum,  "Developing  Competencies  in  Democratic 
Group  Leadership,"  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology . 

30:282,  March  1957,  p.  67.""' 

^H.  A.  Moore,  Studies  in  School  Administration 
(Washington,  American  Association  of  School  Administration, 
1957),  p.  202. 

*+2^.  B.  Shaw,  "Preparing  Administrators," 

Overview.  Volume  3,  No.  8,  August  1962. 
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however  he  has  this  to  say:  "No  course  or  array  of  courses 
can  guarantee  wisdom."  He  suggests  that  there  are  three 
essential  areas  of  preparation.  The  first  one  is  wisdom, 
which  he  believes  is  found  in  history,  philosophy,  litera¬ 
ture,  arts,  natural  sciences.  The  second  area  is  knowledge, 
which  is  found  principally  in  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences.  The  third  area  of  preparation  is  development  of 
competencies  —  a  matter  of  skills  and  techniques  —  which 
are  found  in  the  study  of  finance,  law,  organization,  and 
problems  of  administration.  He  believes  that  "such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  general  in  liberal  arts,  specialized  in  the  social 
sciences,  and  specific  in  technology."  Although  there  are 
variations  in  the  kinds  of  preparatory  programs  offered  by 
universities,  Seay  J  points  out  the  following  trends  in  pre¬ 
service  training: 

1.  Pre-service  education  is  being  influenced 
greatly  by  the  trend  toward  a  broad  basic 
program  of  professional  preparation; 

2.  An  increasing  effort  to  give  the  student  some 
realistic  experience  with  administrative 
problems  via  internship  try-outs,  case  studies, 
a  comprehensive  study  of  a  school  system,  and 
field  experiences; 


^M.  F.  Seay,  "Professional  Preparation,"  The 
School  Executive ,  January  1955?  P»  66. 
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3.  Efforts  of  faculties  to  do  something  about  the  per 
sonal  qualifications  of  educational  administrators 
In  spite  of  the  many  fine  training  programs  that  are  in 
evidence,  no  principal  will  probably  ever  be  able  to  say 
realistically  that  he  is  completely  prepared,  for  as  Adams ^ 
says,  "certainly,  all  of  them  must  grow  professionally  while 
they  are  in  service  regardless  of  their  previous  training 

LlC 

and  experience."  Hagman  '  thinks  that  a  professional 
library  is  essential  since  "a  growing  library  is  insurance 
that  the  administrator  will  also  in  some  measure  be  growing, 
though  the  promise  be  only  that  new  ideas  will  be  given 
reception."  There  appears  to  be  a  general  agreement  among 
writers  that  a  body  of  knowledge  has  been  gradually 
accumulated  and  greatly  extended  through  professional 
investigation  and  research.  This  body  of  knowledge  is 
considered  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  a  certification 
program  of  a  prospective  school  principal. 

Supervised  Field  Experiences 

One  aspect  of  the  formal  training  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  school  principals  which  has  received  particular 

l+k 

H.  P.  Adams,  "An  Approach  to  the  Development  of  a 
Program  of  In-service  Education  for  Public  School  Superin¬ 
tendents  in  Kentucky,"  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  School 
Service ,  Volume  XXII,  No.  2,  December  19^9,  p-  56. 

^5h.  H.  Hagman,  The  Administration  of  American  Public 
Schools,  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Inc.  1951)  P*  398. 
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attention,  is  supervised  field  experience.  In  the  avail¬ 
able  literature,  three  types  of  field  experiences  are  most 
frequently  described:  as  part  of  class  activities  of  a 
university,  as  a  school  district  program,  or  in  an  intern- 
ship  program.  Hagman  states  "it  is  desirable  that  he 
(the  administrator)  have  successful  field  experiences  to 
reinforce  his  professional  preparation."  He  goes  on 
further  to  say  that  "sound  professional  training  plus  ex¬ 
perience  in  school  administration  are  the  components  of  the 
administrator's  preparation  for  his  career."  In  the  develop 
ment  of  an  internship  program  it  may  be  difficult  to  develop 

a  program  in  which  the  intern  assumes  "real"  rather  than 

L1.7 

"artificial"  responsibilities.  Morphet  '  expresses  this 
idea  when  he  says  "despite  well-developed  plans  it  is 
difficult  to  give  the  intern  the  same  kind  of  responsib¬ 
ility  that  goes  with  the  actual  administrative  position." 

48 

But  Culbertson  thinks  that: 


^Hagman,  Ojd.  cit . ,  p.  394. 

^E.  L.  Morphet,  R.  L.  Johns,  T.  L.  Reller, 
Educational  Administration,  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.: 
Prentice-IIall  Inc.  1959)  ,  p •  162. 

48 

J.  Culbertson,  S.  Hencley,  Preparing  Administrators 
(University  Council  for  Educational  Administration  1962) , 
p.  79. 
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There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  this 
post-academic  learning  differs  from  university 
instruction.  It  is  "real".  It  involves  genuine 
responsibility  for  others.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  experienced  and  successful  practitioners.  The 
reaility  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  young  profes¬ 
sional  is  acting,  not  studying  or  observing  or 
replicating  in  some  variant  of  the  Link  Trainer. 

A  slightly  different  view  is  expressed  by  Hooker^  in  the 
study  he  made  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  internship  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  professional  preparation  of  pros¬ 
pective  administrators.  He  says  that  "the  danger  of  mis- 
education  is  grave  and  inherent  in  internship.  The  quality 
of  an  internship  can  be  no  better  than  the  leadership  in 
the  sponsoring  field  agency  and  the  leadership  potential 
of  the  intern."  Irvine^0  describes  the  long  term  project 
for  the  development  and  study  of  the  internship  in  educa¬ 
tional  administration  reports  that  "despite  the  added 
importance  attributed  to  the  internship  in  school  admin¬ 
istration  during  the  past  decade,  it  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  college  and  univers¬ 
ity  programs. 


LlQ 

'C.  P.  Hooker,  An  Approach  of  the  Internship  in 
Educational  Administration ,  (Columbus:  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College  1958),  p.  *+7* 

5°W.  L.  Irvine,  "Inter-University  Program." 

Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  Volume  XIV,  No.  1,  March  1963, 
ppr^9rr: - 


This  then,  would  seem  to  indicate  as  Newell^1  says,  that 
"research  and  experimentation  on  internships  are  still 
urgently  needed." 

IV.  SUMMARY 

In  principle,  the  literature  indicates  that  the 
school  principal  gives  tone  and  character  to  the  school 
under  his  control.  He  is  charged  with  certain  specialized 
tasks  under  the  heading  of  organized  education.  The 
knowledge,  insight,  tact,  skill  and  qualities  of  profes¬ 
sional  leadership  determine  the  ideals  and  the  standards 
of  achievement  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  within  the 
school . 

Creative  leadership  in  school  administration  is  no 
accident.  The  good  school  is  one  in  which  leadership 
values  and  skills  have  been  developed.  Leadership  in 
public  education  is  a  developmental  process.  It  is  a 
quality  which  can  be  fostered  through  professional  study 
and  guided  experiences. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  to  indicate  the  need 
for  leadership  training  than  the  acceptance  by  the  univer¬ 
sities  for  training  future  leaders  in  the  profession. 


^C.  A.  Newell,  Handbook  for  the  Development  of 
Internship  Programs  in  Educational  Administration 
(New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University  1952),  p.  28. 


The  major  problem  which  requires  further  study  appears  to 
be  one  of  arriving  at  satisfactory  criteria  for  selection 
and  recruitment.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  developing  a 
satisfactory  method  for  the  identification  of  persons  who 
posses  the  potential  for  success  in  educational  adminis¬ 
tration.  There  also  appears  to  be  lack  of  unanimity  on 
experiences  required  to  develop  the  competencies  needed 
for  effective  administration,  although  there  has  been 
extensive  study  and  research  in  preparation  programs. 

To-date,  a  considerable  amount  of  experimentation 
has  been  done  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  programs  of 
identifying,  selecting  and  preparing  school  principals, 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  the  problem  of 
preparation  and  certification  becomes  stabilized. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  CERTIFICATION  FOR  PRINCIPALS 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  establish 
an  apparent  relationship  between  the  certification  process 
and  the  functions  of  certification.  As  data  were  being 
collected  and  analyzed  it  became  evident  that  certifica¬ 
tion  was  more  than  just  a  set  of  state  regulations,  and 
university  curricula.  It  involved  the  whole  of  education 
—  the  knowledge,  skill,  ability  and  character  developed 
by  the  principal  through  teaching,  training,  study,  and 
experience.  Besides  its  use  in  establishing  minimum 
standards,  certification  was  also  being  used  to  stimulate 
the  profession,  as  well  as  a  basis  for  school  organization. 

The  most  frequently  stated  concept  of  certifica¬ 
tion  is  the  protection  of  the  public  interest  against 
incompetent  and  unqualified  practitioners.  The  following 
are  examples . 

"Certification  standards  should  express  and 
closely  underlie  the  minimum  level  of  general, 
professional,  and  specialized  education."! 


^Louisiana  Standards  for  State  Certification  of 
School  Personnel ,  State  Board  of  Education , 

Bulletin  No.  7^*6,  1956. 
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"The  holder  has  satisfied  the  minimum  requirements 
prerequisite  to  employment  in  the  schools  of  Ohio."^ 

However,  a  positive  aspect  was  also  stated  in  that 

certification  protects  the  profession  by  controlling  supply 

and  demand.  It  serves  as  an  inducement  for  the  maintenance 

of  high  standards  within  the  profession.  This  is  emphasized 

in  the  Ohio  state  regulations  which  read  as  follows: 

"The  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  are  minimum  and,  except  where  specific¬ 
ally  stated,  should  not  be  construed  as  either 
optimum  or  maximum. "3 

A  similar  idea  is  expressed  in  the  regulations  of  the  state 
of  North  Carolina. 

"The  present  and  future  of  our  country  demands  a 
higher  quality  in  education  for  all  children  and  one 
of  the  keys  to  this  improved  quality  in  education  is 
better  selection  and  preparation  of  our  school 
principals . 

Among  the  many  purposes  of  certification  listed  by 
the  bulletins  issued  by  the  Departments  of  Education  in  the 
United  States,  the  following  appear  to  be  most  common: 

1.  To  assure,  within  reasonable  limits,  that  the 
schools  will  be  under  the  direction  of  competent,  under¬ 
standing  principals,  who  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge 


2state  of  Ohio,  Department  of  Education,  Laws  and 
Regulations  Governing  the  Certification  of  Teachers ,  Adminis¬ 
trators  .  Supervisors ,  and  School  Employees .  January  1959 ,  p.ll. 

3state  of  Ohio,  Op..  cit.  ,  p.  13* 

^A  Proposed  Program  for  the  Preparation  and  Certifi¬ 
cation  of  Principals  and  Superintendents  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  State  Board  of  Education. 


of  their  responsibility; 

2.  To  provide  security  from  competition  by  unqual¬ 
ified  persons,  thus  contributing  to  the  release  of  the 
complete  ability  and  personality  of  the  principal  to  carry 
out  his  responsibility; 

3.  To  contribute  towards  the  establishment  of  qual¬ 
ifications  for  membership  in  a  professional  organization; 

*+.  To  establish  a  program  of  selective  admission 
to  the  profession; 

5.  To  provide  the  incentive  for  continued  profes¬ 
sional  improvement  since  the  standards  express  and  closely 
underlie  the  minimum  level  of  professional  education. 

Generally,  then,  licensing  or  certification  is 
established  to  identify  those  qualified  to  practise  as 
administrators.  Ideally,  the  certification  of  principals 
should  constitute  a  guarantee  of  competence.  Actually,  as 
it  is  presently  established,  certification  guarantees  only 
that  minimum  requirements  of  education  and  training  have 
been  met  by  the  applicant. 

Certification  Involves  all  Educational  Areas 

Among  all  of  the  educational  services  available  to 
the  children,  the  teacher  and  the  quality  of  teaching  are 
of  supreme  importance,  but  in  the  organization  through 
which  opportunities  for  formal  education  are  provided, 
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the  position  of  the  school  principal  is  strategic.  It  is 
the  principal's  responsibility  to  insure  that  there  are  phys¬ 
ical  facilities,  the  necessary  organization,  and  a  total 
environment  suitable  for  effective  teaching  and  learning. 

The  quality  of  his  leadership  and  administrative  service  must 
be  commensurate  with  his  responsibility,  and  the  quality  of 
leaders  is  closely  controlled  by  the  policies  and  practices 
of  certification. 

Policies  and  practices  involved  in  the  certification 
of  school  principals,  as  established  in  the  United  States, 
appear  to  be  closely  correlated  with  the  character  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  education.  They  relate  directly  to  such  vital  matters 
as  the  recruitment  of  school  principals;  professional  and 
financial  recognition;  pre-service  and  in-service  growth; 
the  administrative,  supervisory  and  organizational  pattern 
of  the  schools;  and  in  a  very  real  sense,  to  the  goals  and 
curriculum  of  education.  Indirectly,  such  policies  clearly 
affect  the  program  of  the  entire  public  school  system  from 
kindergarten  to  the  adult  world. 

Thus  the  principle  of  certification  involves  all 
educational  areas.  Certification  of  principals  is  related 
to  areas  of  professional  concern.  It  protects  the  child's 
right  to  proper  education.  It  protects  society's  effort  to 
maintain  a  school  system  to  produce  an  educated  citizenry. 

And  it  protects  the  profession  by  establishing  criteria  for 
membership . 
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Minimum  Standard  Function 

Minimum  standard  is  the  condition  under  which  the 
educator  may  enter  and  progress  to  the  position  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  principalship .  To  a  certain  extent,  as 
indicated  on  page  b2  above,  minimum  standards  are  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  students,  the  community,  and  the  state  against 
personal  inadequacy  and  professional  incompetency.  The 
basic  certificate  issued  by  a  Department  of  Education  rep¬ 
resents  the  minimum  amount  of  professional  preparation  that 
is  required  of  a  practitioner.  However,  it  is  possible 
that,  in  the  establishment  of  the  minimum,  too  great  a 
rigidity  or  over-specificity  in  requirements  may  change 
this  minimum  standard  function  of  certification  to  that  of 
dominance  and  undesirable  restrictiveness  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  For  example,  states  like  California,  Indiana, 
Kentucky  and  Oregon,  may  be  considered  as  having  reached  a 
point  of  restrictiveness  in  prescribing  a  program  of  study 
for  a  candidate  rather  than  suggesting  areas  of  study. 

(Table  III,  p.  7D  • 

Many  of  the  State  Boards  of  Education  in  their  off¬ 
icial  bulletins  indicate  that  the  regulations  are  minimal. 
For  example,  the  Michigan^  bulletin  states  "the  purpose  of 


^Proposed  Teacher  Certification  Code ,  State  of 
Michigan.  Bulletin  No.  &01,  October  19&0.  p.  !• 


this  code  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  by  establishing  new  minimum  requirements 
for  the  certification  of  teachers  and  administrators." 

The  same  objectives  are  enunciated  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia : ^ 

This  certification  authority  reflects  the 
belief  that  the  educational  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth  should  be  safeguarded  by  the 
establishment  of  requirements  for  fitness  of 
applicants  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

Such  requirements,  while  not  guaranteeing  a 
good  teacher,  do  assure  a  minimum  preparation 
regarded  as  essential  for  teachers  throughout 
the  State. 

Another  typical  expression  of  the  minimal  function  is  that 
of  Kentucky,*'7  its  regulations  read:  "the  new  program  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  minimum  standard  of  the  master's  degree  for 
preparation,  and  certification  of  principals  and  super¬ 
visors."  This  minimum  state  requirement  of  a  master's 
degree  for  principals  is  common  in  that  eleven  out  of 
seventeen  states  surveyed  require  it  for  elementary  schools 
and  fourteen  out  of  the  seventeen  require  it  for  secondary 
schools  (Table  VIII,  p.  82).  However,  this  legally  consti¬ 
tuted  minimum  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia ,  State  Board  of  Education, 
Certification  Regulations,  Vol. '*+3,  July  I960,  p.  11. 

^Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  Teacher  Education  Circular , 
Number  132,  June  2M-,  1959?  P»  3« 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  the  central  authorities 
depend  upon  colleges  and  universities  to  emphasize  standards 
higher  than  minimal.  The  data  indicate  a  noticeable  tend¬ 
ency  by  universities  to  increase  the  number  of  semester  hours 
of  training  required  for  the  different  positions  (Table  VI, 
p.  77)*  Although  some  states  accept  the  bachelor's  degree 
as  minimal  (Table  VIII,  p.  82)  the  number  of  semester  hours 
required  by  the  university  is  equivalent  to  a  master's 
degree.  This  idea  is  emphasized  by  the  state  of  Massachu- 

o 

setts0  where  the  regulations  read: 

Each  college  or  university  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  establishing  its  own  teacher 
certification  program  and  for  determining  the 
ultimate  requirements  for  certification.  It 
is  expected  that  in  many  cases  colleges  and 
universities  will  emphasize  higher  standards 
in  developing  their  programs  than  the  minimum 
listed  as  a  safeguard. 

Certification  patterns  are  most  frequently  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  ladder  plan:  e.g.  provisional  elementary, 
standard  elementary,  provisional  secondary,  standard 
secondary,  and  general  (Table  IV,  p.  7**)  •  It  is  quite 
likely  that  incentives  of  professional  prestige  and  other 
desires  such  as  financial  rewards,  lead  the  principals  to 
reach  for  the  next  certification  step,  which,  in  reality, 
is  beyond  minimal  requirements. 


8 

Michigan 


Proposed  Teachers  Certification  Code,  State  of 
,  Ojd  .  cit .  ,  p  .  ii  . 
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Stimulation  Function 
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For  purposes  of  this  study  the  stimulation  function 
is  conceived  in  terms  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  for  providing  vital  leadership.  This  leadership  can  be 
attained  through  opportunities  which  facilitate  true  profes¬ 
sional  growth.  A  foremost  requirement  in  professional 
growth  is  keeping  informed  on  trends  and  advancements  in 
one’s  own  field,  as  well  as  in  related  areas  of  learning. 
How,  then,  does  certification  facilitate  in-service  profes¬ 
sional  growth?  One  finds  in  university  bulletins  such 
statements  as,  ’’The  School  of  Education  program  leading  to 
the  Professional  Certificate  in  School  Administration  was 
conceived  in  the  belief  that  leadership  in  public  education 
is  a  developmental  process."^  This  would  indicate  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  universities  to  stimulate  a  profes¬ 
sional  orientation  in  the  principal  to  make  whatever  con¬ 
tributions  he  can  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  To  grow 
professionally  the  principal  must  continue  graduate  work, 
participate  in  the  activities  of  professional  organizations, 
engage  in  experimental  or  research  projects  and  be  active 
in  group  work  sessions,  such  as  leadership  courses.  Al¬ 
though  not  spelled  out  specifically,  it  would  appear  that 

^Northwestern  University  Bulletin.  Vol.  XXII,  No.  52, 
August  30?  195'1+j  p.  2. 
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such  university  courses  as  Research  in  Elementary  School 
Administration,  Methods  of  Educational  Research,  Basic 
Principles  of  Statistical  Methods  and  the  like  serve  prim¬ 
arily  a  stimulation  function.  The  mean  number  of  semester 
hours  spent  on  this  type  of  work  in  U.C.E.A.  institutions 
studied  is  5*7  (Table  X,  p.  87)  which  represents  a  signi¬ 
ficant  portion  of  the  total  preparatorial  requirement.  No 
doubt  other  courses  as  well  are  used  to  inspire  in-service 
activity. 

A  second  type  of  stimulation  is  in  the  form  of  a 
membership  ticket.  A  statement  like  the  following,  found 
in  a  Department  of  Education  publication  -  "Professional 
certification  establishes  qualification  for  membership  in 
professional  organizations."10  -  is  an  incentive  in  itself. 

The  third  type  of  stimulation  factor  is  based  on 
classification  of  certification.  Seven  State  Boards  of 
Education:  Colorado,  Kentucky,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania  and  Washington,  (Table  IV,  p.  7^)  issue  a  pro¬ 
visional  certificate  which  is  permanent.  In  Oklahoma* 11  the 
provisional  certificate  is  valid  for  three  years  and  to 

10State  of  New  Mexico,  Department  of  Education, 

Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  Certification  of  Teachers 
and  Administrators ,  May  i960,  p.  ii. 

11State  of  Oklahoma,  Department  of  Education, 

Teacher  Education  and  Certification  Handbook,  July  1957? 
p.  29. 
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obtain  a  standard  certificate  the  principal  requires  an 
additional  eighteen  hours  of  study.  However,  the  standard 
certificate  is  not  really  permanent  in  that  it  must  be  re¬ 
newed  every  five  years.  If  the  applicant  cannot  show 
evidence  of  at  least  three  years'  satisfactory  professional 
school  experience,  then  an  additional  eight  semester  hours 
of  college  credit  in  school  administration  is  necessary. 

The  final  type  of  stimulation  device  is  the  renewal 
clause  found  in  some  state  regulations.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  has  such  a  stipulation.  "The  Provisional  Elem¬ 
entary  Principal's  Certificate  is  valid  for  five  years.  This 
certificate  may  be  renewed  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
six  semester  hours  of  additional  graduate  courses  for  an  add¬ 
itional  period  of  five  years  and  succeeding  periods  of  five 
years  on  the  basis  of  six  semester  hours  of  approved  grad- 
uate  work."  However,  most  of  the  other  states  in  the 

study,  like  Virginia^  simply  require  the  six  semester  hours 

]  4- 

once  in  the  candidate's  career.  Temple  University  requires 
twelve  semester  hours  for  additional  graduate  work  to  make  a 
provisional  certificate  permanent. 

12 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Requirements  for  Principal ' s  Certificates  ,  p.2. 

13Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  Op.  cit . ,  p.  21. 

l^Temple  University,  Requirements  for  the  Master's 
Degree  and  State  Certification  for  the  Elementary  or  Secondary 
Principal ' s  Certificate ,  p.  2. 
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Organization  Function 

This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  of  the 
functions  of  certification  of  principals  but  none  the  less 
important.  Certification  patterns  are  used  to  set  up 
grade  levels  or  functional  areas  beyond  which  the  principal 
is  not  permitted  to  serve.  Commonly,  the  patterns  also 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  the  principal  will  be  expected  or  permitted  to 
assume.  The  common  patterns  are  elementary,  secondary 
and  general  refering  to  the  kind  of  school  for  which  the 
principal  is  certificated  (Table  IV,  p.  7^)*  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  effect  of  this  function  of  certification 
may  result  in  a  crystallization  of  existing  patterns  of 
organization  or  a  change  and  development. 

More  specifically,  state  law,  like  the  Code  of  Iowa, 
195^-.  Section  260.6  stipulates  that  "every  person  employed 
as  an  administrator,  supervisor  or  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  shall  hold  a  certificate  valid  for  the  type  of 
position  in  which  he  is  employed."  Some  certification 
regulations  go  so  far  as  to  define  the  principalship ,  as 
in  the  case  of  Michigan. 


Michigan,  Loc .  cit .  „  p.  ii . 
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All  teachers  and  school  administrators  must 
hold  certificates  valid  for  the  position  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  A  school  administrator  is 
defined  as  one  who  is  responsible  for  the 
instructional  program  of  a  school  and  whose 
administrative  assignment  is  5 0 %  or  more  of  his 
total  assignment  (based  upon  hours  in  the  school 
day) ,  or  who  administers  a  school  of  six  or  more 
teachers . 

The  state  of  New  York^  has  similar  organizational  stip¬ 
ulations.  It  is  quite  evident  that  here  the  certificate 
clearly  indicates  the  type  of  position  a  principal  may 
hold. 


The  principal  of  a  registered  secondary  school 
shall  hold  a  principal's  certificate  valid  for 
the  kind  of  service  to  be  rendered.  The  principal 
of  an  elementary  school  of  ten  or  more  teachers, 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  elementary 
school  with  less  than  ten  teachers  who  devotes  more 
than  $0%  of  his  time  to  the  duties  hereinafter 
described  shall  hold  a  principal's  certificate 
valid  in  elementary  schools.  "Principals"  means 
the  staff  member  holding  a  valid  principal's 
certificate  who  is  the  administrative  head  of 
one  or  more  school  units. 

From  the  data  available,  certified  school  adminis¬ 
trators  are  assigned  to  responsibilities  for  which  they 
have  had  formal  professional  preparation.  This  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  is  pre-determined  by  the  type  of 
employment  desired  by  the  candidate. 


16 

Policies , 


State  of  New  York,  The  State  Education  Department 
Rules  and  Regulations ,  May  25,  1956.  p.  2. 
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Summary 

Legal  certification  of  school  employees  by  state 
government  is  an  instrument,  a  tool.  Its  chief  uses  appear 
to  be  in  raising  the  level  of  general  college  preparation, 
in  strengthening  the  possession  of  specialization  by  those 
who  enter  the  principalship  as  a  vocation,  and  in  defining 
the  terms  under  which  its  holder  will  work.  Achievement 
of  this  purpose  in  practice  is  immediate,  but  the  long 
range  or  "horizon"  goal  is  stimulation  towards  continued 
professional  growth.  Certification  is  also  used  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  structure  of  college  and  university  programs,  but 
the  corollary  is  also  true  in  that  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  have  equally  as  much  to  do  with  existing  certification 
regulations  and  practices.  Finally,  certification  is  used 
to  establish  standards  for  the  specific  preparation  of 
principals  for  different  responsibilities  and  to  provide 
an  administrative  tool  for  making  certain  that  principals 
in  the  schools  were  assigned  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CERTIFICATION  AUTHORITY 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  brief  examination  of 
the  legal  basis  for  control  of  certification  for  principals 
and  a  study  of  the  existing  provisions  for  development  of 
standards  of  licensure.  Since  the  composition  of  the  stat¬ 
utes  in  the  United  States  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
Canada,  the  examination  of  certification  authorities  is 
treated  separately. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Central  Authority 

On  the  national  level,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
as  a  federal  agency  exerts  mainly  a  leadership  influence, 
since  the  control  of  education  is  vested  in  the  state 
legislatures.  There  are,  as  well,  national  organizations 
which  have  appreciable  concern  with  and  influence  on  cer¬ 
tification,  namely  the  National  Education  Association, 
American  Council  on  Education,  American  Association  of 
Colleges  and  various  national  principals'  associations. 
However,  the  ultimate  control  of  certification  is  expli¬ 
citly  provided  for  in  the  state  statutes.  Thus  the 


*^L.  E.  Blauch,  Accreditation  in  Higher  Education. 
(Washington:  United  States  Printing  Office,  1959)?  P*  1 5* 
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TABLE  I 

ALLOCATION  OF  STATE  CERTIFICATION  AUTHORITY 


Legislature 

State 

Board 

State  Board  & 
other  Agencies 

Superintendent 
of  Instruction 

California 

X 

X 

Colorado^ 

X 

X 

X 

Illinois 

X 

Indiana 

X 

X 

2 

Kentucky 

X 

X 

Massachusetts 

X 

Michigan 

X 

Nebraska 

X 

New  York‘S 

X 

X 

Ohio 

X 

Oklahoma 

X 

Oregon^ 

X 

X 

5 

Pennsylvania 

X 

X 

Utah 

X 

X 

Virginia 

X 

Washington 

X 

Wisconsin 

X 

X 

TOTAL 

4 

16 

5 

2 

1.  Colorado 

2 .  Kentucky 

3.  Ne\^  York 

4.  Oregon 

5 .  Pennsylvania 


-  authority  usually  delegated  to  the  state  Board, 
but  State  Teacher's  Colleges  also  issue 
certificates. 

-  State  Board,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Council 
on  Public  Higher  Instruction. 

-  Buffalo  and  New  York  issue  certificates. 

-  school  district  having  more  than  100,000 
population  may  issue  certificates. 

-  emergency  certificates  for  a  limited  time 
may  be  issued  by  superintendent. 
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authority  for  fixing  requirements,  for  issuing  and  revoking 

certificates  is  almost  completely  vested  by  legislative 

authority  in  the  respective  state  departments  or  boards  of 

education  (Table  I,  p.  56).  Illustrative  of  state  laws 

delegating  authority  for  certification  are  the  following: 

Indiana.  "Licensing  of  all  superintendents,  super¬ 
visors,  principals,  teachers,  attendance  officers, 
and  of  all  other  regular  public  school  employees 
shall  hereafter  be  vested  in  the  State  Board  of 
Education. "2 

Oklahoma.  "The  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
have  full  and  exclusive  authority  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  standards  of  qualification  and  the 
certification  of  persons  for  instructional, 
supervisory,  and  administrative  positions  and 
services  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. "3 

The  function  of  certificating  principals  is  therefore  a 
state  function  exercised  under  state  regulatory  power, 
with  the  state  boards  of  education  having  the  full  and 
final  authority  over  graduation  requirements  and  programs 
or  courses  to  be  offered.  The  only  apparent  limitation 
of  authority  is  the  legislative  enactments.  Thus  each 
state  establishes  its  own  standards  for  certification 
with  the  result  that  no  two  states  have  the  same  stand¬ 
ard. 


2 

State  of  Indiana,  Regulations  and  Standards  of  the 
State  Teacher  Certification  Board ,  1961,  p.  1. 

^State  of  Oklahoma,  Teacher  Education  and  Certifi¬ 
cation  Handbook ,  July  19 57 5  P*  11* 
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Allocation  of  State  Certification  Authority 

The  extent  to  which  the  details  of  certification 
regulations  are  embodied  in  statutes  varies  decidedly  among 
states.  At  the  state  level,  education  and  certification 
of  principals  may  be  controlled  and  influenced  by  legal 
agencies  such  as  State  Boards  of  Education,  legislative 
provision  and  advisory  groups  such  as  committees  of  the 
Departments  of  Education,  or  a  combination  of  these. 
Generally,  though,  the  chief  education  agencies  have 
broad  poi^ers  to  influence  the  education  of  principals 
through  the  administration  of  certification  laws.  How¬ 
ever,  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Indiana  and  Oregon, ^ 

(Table  I,  p.  56)  the  legislature  determines  the  broad 
questions  of  public  policy  in  certification,  leaving  the 
State  Board  as  a  kind  of  executive  branch.  Typically, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  by  enactment  makes  a  certificate 
mandatory,  leaving  the  State  Board  of  Education  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  issuing  of  the  appropriate  certificate. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  states  the  certifica¬ 
tion  authority  is  diffused  to  some  extent.  For  example, 
in  North  Carolina, y  the  State  Board  of  Education 

1+ 

State  Board  of  Education,  Administrators 
Certificates ,  June  6,  1951,  p.  1. 

5state  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Teaching  in  North  Carolina .  January  1961,  p.  5« 
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prescribes  requirements  for  certificates,  but  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  certificates  are  administered  by  the 
Division  of  Professional  Services,  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction.  In  Utah^  the  specifications  are  outlined 
by  the  State  Certification  Committee,  then  sanctioned  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  referred  to  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  Colorado?  the  auth¬ 
ority  is  usually  delegated  to  the  State  Board  of  Education; 
however  some  State  Teacher's  Colleges  are  also  permitted 
to  issue  certificates.  In  three  states  certification 
authority  is  shared  with  certain  cities  whose  boards  are 

o 

authorized  to  issue  certificates,  as  follows:0  Colorado 
(first-class  cities);  New  York  (Buffalo  and  New  York  City); 
Oregon  (school  districts  having  more  than  100,000  population. 

Sometimes  this  sharing  and  delegating  of  responsib¬ 
ility  becomes  entangled  in  a  series  of  committees  and 
commissions,  as  for  example,  in  California.? 

^Utah  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Certi¬ 
fication  Requirements  in  Utah  Public  Schools ,  1951?  p«~  8. 

7 

'W.  E.  Armstrong,  T.  M.  Stinnet ,  A  Manual  on  Certi¬ 
fication  Requirements  for  School  Personnel  in  the  United 
States ,  (Washington:  National  Education  Association), 

1957?  p.  8. 

8 Ibid. 


9university  of  California,  Los  Angeles ,  Announcement 
of  the  School  of  Education,  Vol.  I,  No.  7?  May  1981,  p.  38. 
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One  must  hold  an  appropriate  certificate,  issued 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education  of  the  county  in 
which  such  service  is  required.  In  general,  county 
certificates  are  issued  only  to  holders  of  creden¬ 
tials  awarded  by  the  Commission  of  Credentials  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  credentials 
may  be  granted  by  the  Commission  of  Credentials  to 
candidates  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
requirements  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Education  in  approved  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  A  candidate  satisfactorily  completing  a 
recommended  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Education 
embodying  these  requirements  is  awarded  a  Certif¬ 
icate  of  Completion  which  entitles  the  holder  to 
a  corresponding  state  credential. 

It  would  appear  that  under  this  kind  of  organiza¬ 
tion  the  State  Department  establishes  the  minimum  standard, 
and  the  local  agencies  maintain  the  executive  powers  with 
some  regulatory  powers  as  well. 

A  third  type  of  shared  or  diffused  certification 
authority  is  one  in  which  the  superintendent  of  instruction 
has  power  ranging  from  minor  to  absolute  to  issue  certif¬ 
icates.  In  Wisconsin^  for  example,  "the  state  superin¬ 
tendent  shall  license  all  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  the  state,  and  make  rules  and  regulations  and  prescribe 
standards  of  attainment  for  the  examination,  licensing  or 
certification  within  the  limits  prescribed."  Since 
principals  must  have  a  teacher's  certificate,  this  may  be 
a  form  of  indirect  control.  In  addition,  the  state 


^°State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Wisconsin, 
Certification  Standards ,  January  1961,  p.  9* 
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superintendent  accredits  the  institutions  for  which  he  has 

approved  proposed  patterns  of  preparation.  In  Florida^1 

"the  sole  authority  for  issuing  certificates  is  vested  in 

the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction."  In 
12 

Pennsylvania  the  county  superintendent  may  recommend  the 
issuance  of  emergency  certificates. 

The  Role  of  Universities  and  Colleges 

Generally,  the  state  sets  the  minimal  standards  but 
the  Schools  of  Education  make  the  overall  policies  on 
admission,  curriculum  requirements,  degree  requirements, 
standards,  grades  and  marks.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Nebraska, 
where  state  certification  regulations  are  concerned  with 
minimal  personal  standards  rather  than  curricular  stand¬ 
ards  (Table  III,  p.  71)  •  Thus  the  competencies  possessed 
by  the  certificated  principal  depends  upon  the  program  of 
preparation  of  which  the  principal  is  a  product.  In  the 
above  named  states,  each  college  or  university  has  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  its  own  certification  pro¬ 
gram  for  principals  and  for  determining  the  ultimate 
requirements  for  certification.  It  is  expected  that  in 

^General  Information  About  Florida  Certificates « 

p .  1 . 

1  2 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Handbook  on  Teacher  Certification , 
January  195^?  p.  2. 
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many  cases  colleges  and  universities  will  emphasize  higher 
standards  in  developing  their  programs  than  the  minimum 
listed  as  a  safeguard. 

In  fact  this  is  spelled  out  specifically  by  the 
11 

State  of  Michigan.  J  "Each  institution  is  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  develop  its  own  preparatory  program,  and  it 
is  responsible  for  selecting  and  recommending  candidates 
for  certification  to  the  State  Board  of  Education."  The 
code  goes  on  to  say  that  "approved  teacher  education 
institutions  may  establish  requirements  for  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  certification  beyond  the  specified  minimum."  The 
14 

Nebraska  Handbook  on  Teacher  Certification  states  that 
"it  is  the  privilege  of  each  teacher  education  institution 
to  preserve  its  individuality  by  prescribing  in  specific 
detail  the  course  and  other  requirements  necessary  for 
obtaining  its  recommendations  for  the  issuance  of  any  type 
of  Nebraska  certificate." 

Thus  the  state  sets  certain  standards  of  preparation 
through  its  power  to  license  and  certify,  but  by  and  large 
each  college  and  university  acts  as  an  independent  unit 


"^Teacher  Certification  Code,  State  of  Michigan 
Bulletin  No.  601,  p.  i. 

14 

Handbook  on  Teacher  Certification,  State  of 
Nebraska,  February  I9E0,  p.  ii. 
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and  each  has  determined  its  policies  and  programs.  The 
authority  for  the  construction  and  revision  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Schools  of  Education  has  the  responsibility  to 
interpret,  clarify  and  implement  the  minimal  standards  as 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  in  reality  the  colleges  and  universities  have 
the  final  responsibility  for  developing  programs  of 
instruction,  upon  which  certification  depends,  and  which 
lead  to  graduate  degrees  with  specialization  in  adminis¬ 
tration  and  supervision. 

IN  CANADA 

Central  Authority 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  British  North  America 
Act,  1867,  the  authority  for  making  laws  in  relation  to 
education  resides  in  the  ten  provincial  legislatures. 

There  is  no  national  Office  of  Education,  but  there  are 
national  organizations  which  are  concerned  with  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  school  principals,  namely,  Canadian  Conference  on 
Education,  Canadian  School  Trustees’  Association,  Canadian 
Association  of  School  Inspectors,  and  the  Canadian  Teachers’ 
Federation.  Certification  is  explicitly  provided  for  in 
the  Department  of  Education  Acts  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ments.  Thus  the  Minister  of  Education  (except  in  Quebec) 
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together  with  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  determine  the 
educational  policies  of  the  government.  Phillips^  con¬ 
firms  this  when  he  states  that  "when  the  central  authorities 
were  fully  established,  their  powers  were  regularly  as 
follows:  making  regulations,  e.g.  defining  qualifications 
of  teachers,  and  sooner  or  later,  issuing  certificates  and 
conducting  examinations  for  certificates."  There  are 
variations,  of  course,  of  how  the  regulatory  power  is 
exercised.  The  basis  of  education  in  Alberta  is  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Department  of  Education  Act  which  states 
that  "the  Minister  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  may  make  regulations  for  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  persons  who  wish  to  possess  certificates  of 
having  completed  courses  of  study  in  any  school. As 
yet,  in  Alberta,  there  is  no  regulation  which  specifically 
states  that  school  principals  require  certificates,  but, 

The  Public  Schools  Act  of  Manitoba  states  that  principals 
of  "continuation  and  one-room  high  schools,  one-room  and 
two-room  high  schools,  and  any  secondary  schools"'^'7 

^C.  E.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in 
Canada ,  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  195777  P*  239* 

l6R.  S.  A. (1995)  Chp.  95,  Sec.  7(a) (iii). 

17 

'Consolidations  of  Manitoba  Regulations  25/49  and 
.52/51 ,  p.  1. 
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i  p 

require  a  certificate.  In  Ontario,  regulations  made 
under  the  Department  of  Education  Act,  195^5  state  that 
principals  of  high  schools,  collegiate  institutes,  voc¬ 
ational  schools,  and  high  schools  of  commerce  require  a 
principal's  certificate. 

The  ultimate  power,  then,  over  principal  education 
and  certification  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Educ¬ 
ation,  but  in  varying  degrees,  these  powers  are  sometimes 
delegated.  The  minister,  supported  by  his  Department  of 
Education,  prescribes  certification  standards  and  estab¬ 
lishes  or  designates  the  institutions  approved  for  the 
education  of  principals.  However,  Quebec,  with  a  dual 
system  of  public  schools,  and  Newfoundland,  with  its  mult¬ 
iple  system  of  sectarian  schools,  have  special  provisions 
for  certification. 

Allocation  of  Certification  Authority 

From  the  sources  of  information  available  it  would 
appear  as  though  education  and  certification  is  highly 
centralized  at  the  provincial  level.  No  department  of 
education  shares  actual  certification  authority.  However, 
each  province  has  at  least  one  agency  established  by  the 
state  to  function  in  an  advisory  role,  as  for  example  in 


1  ft 

regulations  of  Secondary  Schools . 
Regulations  100/56.  p.  6. 


Ontario 
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Alberta,  the  Board  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 
set  up  by  the  minister  acts  as  an  advisory  body  to  him.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  there  is  a  considerable  variation 
among  the  provinces  in  the  composition  and  activity  of  the 
advisory  committees.  Nevertheless,  they  do  have  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  policies  and  practices  in  certification. 
The  Role  of  Universities  and  Colleges 

Although  “each  of  the  provinces  has  at  least  one 
provincially  controlled  university  or  college,  or  a  pro- 
vincially  controlled  professional  school  attached  to  a 
private  university"-^  the  control  is  mainly  limited  to 
fiscal  problems.  Provincial  regulations  usually  determine 
the  length  of  training  required,  leaving  the  colleges  and 
universities  to  establish  their  own  certification  programs 
and  thus  determine  the  ultimate  requirements  for  certifi¬ 
cation. 

Summary 

To  anyone  studying  the  process  of  certification  of 
principals,  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  although  the 
legal  responsibility  for  such  certification  rests  with  the 
state  (province),  many  other  groups  are  involved  in  the 


-^Canada  Yearbook,  (Ottawa:  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  1957)  »  P*  24-2. 
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process  with  varying  degrees  of  influence.  Central  to  the 


problem  of  certification  is  who  shall  participate  in 
setting  certification  requirements?  No-one  questionsthe 
fact  that  the  basic  control  over  certification  is  and 
should  be  vested  in  the  departments  of  education;  but  the 
concern  is  the  relative  influence  on  such  legally  consti¬ 
tuted  bodies  by  professional  and  lay  agencies.  Of  the 
many  bodies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  considered  to 
be  currently  or  potentially  influential  in  determining 
standards  and  processes  of  certification,  the  following 
appear  to  be  uppermost:  (a)  professional  organizations, 
(b)  colleges  and  universities,  (c)  school  systems. 


CHAPTER  V 


CERTIFICATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

A  general  conception  of  the  functions  of  certifi¬ 
cation  and  the  certification  authority  was  presented  in 
the  two  preceding  chapters.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  to  provide  a  description  of  the  approved  programs 
of  study  and  the  specific  courses  for  the  preparation  of 
principals,  as  adopted  by  departments  of  education  and 
the  universities.  This  chapter  also  discusses  the  types 
of  certification  of  principals  and  the  requirements  for 
each  class  of  certificate.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  writer  to  compile  a  complete  catalogue,  nor  to  make 
an  analysis  of  every  certificate  issued.  Rather  com¬ 
ments  are  made  about  policies  and  procedures  which  appear 
to  be  significant. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Variations  in  Preparatory  Programs 

Most  of  the  states  examined  in  the  study  demand 
that  applicants  for  the  principal’s  certificate  satisfy 
certain  preparatory  program  requirements  before  the  certi¬ 
ficate  is  issued.  The  available  data,  as  summarized  in 
Table  II,  show  that  there  are  three  distinct  patterns: 
those  states  which  specify  the  courses  which  must  be  taken 
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TABLE  II 

STATE  PATTERNS  OF  PREPARATORY  PROGRAMS  AND 
MINIMUM  HOURS  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY 


Areas  of  Study 

Basic  Courses 

Unspecified 

Specified 

Specified 

California 

X 

30  hrs. 

Colorado 

x  18  hrs. 

Illinois 

x  16 

Indiana 

X 

30 

Kentucky 

X 

30 

Massachusetts 

x  3 

Michigan 

x  6 

Nebraska 

x  15 

New  York 

X 

30  hrs. 

Ohio 

X 

12 

Oklahoma 

X 

24 

Oregon 

X 

Pennsylvania 

X 

18 

Utah 

X 

18 

Virginia 

X 

Washington 

X 

24 

Wisconsin 

X 

16 

TOTAL 

5 

8 

4 

RANGE 

3-18  hrs. 

16-30  hrs. 

30  hrs. 

MEAN 

11.6  hrs. 

20, 

• 

CO 

3 

o 

C°\ 

30  hrs. 

. 
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those  states  which  provide  content  area  within  which  a 
program  is  developed;  and  those  states  which  depend  upon 
the  universities  to  develop  a  preparatory  program. 
California,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Oregon  specify  courses 
which  must  be  taken;  the  latter  also  indicates  the  credit 
value  of  each  course.  States  like  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin 
prescribe  only  the  content  areas  within  which  the  candidate 
plans  his  program.  These  states  also  prescribe  a  minimum 
number  of  semester  hours  of  graduate  study  with  the  range 
being  16  -  30  hours  and  the  mean  20.3  hours.  Require¬ 
ments  are  quite  similar.  The  following  areas  are  most 
commonly  required:  Educational  Administration,  Super¬ 
vision  and  the  School  Curriculum,  Foundations,  Measure¬ 
ment,  Statistics  and  Evaluation,  plus  electives  to  meet 
the  recruitment  for  semester  hours  of  graduate  study. 

The  third  pattern  of  preparatory  program  only  specifies 
the  number  of  semester  hours  in  school  administration,  the 
range  is  from  3-18  hours  and  the  mean  is  11.6  hours. 

Typically,  the  state  universities  follow  the  pat¬ 
tern  established  by  the  State  Board,  with  one  exception, 
namely  New  York  State  University.  Table  III  shows  the 
patterns  of  preparatory  programs  as  developed  by  the 
universities  and  colleges.  Twelve  of  the  universities 
tabulated  prescribe  courses  and  a  group  of  electives. 
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TABLE  III 

PATTERNS  OF  PROGRAMS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES 


A 

B 

C 

D 

University  of  Cal.  Berkley 

X 

University  of  Cal.  Los  Angeles 

X 

Stanford  University 

X 

University  of  Colorado 

X 

University  of  Chicago 

X 

University  of  Illinois 

X 

Northwestern  University 

X 

Indiana  University 

X 

University  of  Kentucky 

X 

Harvard  University 

X 

Michigan  State  University 

X 

University  of  Michigan 

X 

Wayne  State  University 

X 

University  of  Nebraska 

X 

University  of  Buffalo 

X 

Columbia  University 

X 

New  York  State  University 

X 

Syracuse  University 

X 

Ohio  State  University 

X 

University  of  Oklahoma 

X 

University  of  Oregon 

X 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

X 

Temple  University 

X 

University  of  Utah 

X 

University  of  Virginia 

X 

Washington  State  University 

X 

University  of  Wisconsin 

X 

TOTAL 

12 

6 

7 

2 

A  -  course  pattern  pre-determined 
B  -  courses  selected  from  areas  of  study 
C  -  basic  courses  plus  areas  of  study 
D  -  program  developed  upon  admission 
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Six  universities  prescribe  content  areas  within  which  a 
required  number  of  semester  hours  is  also  designated.  For 
example,  the  program  requirements  for  Wayne  State 
University^  are:  a  minimum  of  eighteen  hours  in  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Supervision;  eight  to  ten  hours  in  theoretical 
foundations;  twelve  hours  in  research  techniques;  and  fif¬ 
teen  hours  of  non-education  course  work.  Thus  the  total 
number  of  required  hours  of  study  is  prescribed  (Table  III, 
p.  7D5  but  there  is  an  apparent  choice  for  the  student  as 
far  as  concentration  of  study  is  concerned.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  program,  field  experiences  and  internships 
are  optional. 

A  third  program  pattern  is  one  in  which  a  number  of 
basic  courses  are  prescribed,  plus  a  large  group  of  courses 
from  which  the  student  freely  elects  to  meet  semester  hour 

p 

requirements.  Ohio  State  University  for  example,  prescribes 
courses  in  Educational  Administration,  Supervision  of  In¬ 
struction  and  School  Curriculum;  the  student  then  selects 
from  a  series  of  electives.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
lists  three  areas  of  study  within  which  two  courses  are 


■''Wayne  State  University,  Bulletin  of  the  School  of 
Education,  p,  3* 

2 

Ohio  State  University,  Certification  Patterns  for 
Ohio  Provisional  Administrative  Certificates .  p.  2. 
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specified  and  the  rest  are  electives  from  which  a  student 
may  choose  in  order  to  meet  the  total  semester  hours  of 
requirement  for  each  area. 

Two  universities,  Harvard  and  New  York  State 
University,  develop  a  program  of  study  after  the  admission 
of  the  candidate.  Although  New  York  State  University  does 
provide  suggested  areas  of  study,  nevertheless,  the  student 
plans  his  program  according  to  his  background  experience 
and  previous  courses.  The  special  advisor  and  student  co¬ 
operatively  plan  a  preparatory  program.  At  Harvard^  there 
is  no  special  program  for  the  administrators  certificate, 
rather  the  program  consists  of  a  series  of  units  involving 
study  and  clinical  work  in  the  social  sciences  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Types  of  Certificates  Issued 

In  accordance  with  the  organizational  function, 

Table  IV  shows  that  all  states  listed  in  this  study  issue 
some  form  of  certificate  for  school  principals.  In 
California  and  Washington,  three  kinds  of  certificates  are 
issued:  the  general,  which  is  valid  for  all  grades,  the 
elementary,  which  is  valid  for  grades  one  to  six,  and  the 
secondary,  which  is  valid  for  grades  seven  to  twelve.  The 
other  states  have  only  two  kinds,  the  elementary  and  the 

^Harvard  University,  The  Administrative  Career 
Program,  p.  1. 
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TABLE  IV 

TYPES  OF  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION 


General  Elementary 

Provisional  Standard 

Secondary 

Provisional  Standard 

California 

X 

X 

X 

Colorado 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Illinois 

X 

X 

Indiana 

X 

X 

Kentucky 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Massachusetts 

X 

X 

Michigan 

X 

Nebraska 

X 

New  York 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ohio 

X 

X 

Oklahoma 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Oregon 

X 

X 

Pennsylvania 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Utah 

X 

X 

Virginia 

X 

X 

Washington 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wisconsin'*' 

X 

X 

TOTALS 

4 

7 

14 

7 

14 

^Wisconsin  also  issues  a  Junior  High  Certificate. 
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secondary  certificates,  while  Wisconsin  also  issues  a  Junior 
High  School  Certificate  which  is  valid  for  grades  seven  to 
nine  only.  Seven  of  the  states  issue  a  provisional  certi¬ 
ficate  which  requires  further  training  and/or  experience  in 
order  to  make  it  permanent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  general  certificate  has  no  provisional  regulation. 

Comparing  Table  IY  with  Table  V,  shows  that  the 
universities  and  colleges  have  adopted  the  state  system  of 
classification  of  certificates.  It  is  likely  that  due  to 
the  need  for  reciprocity  of  certification,  nine  of  the 
universities  use  the  preparatory  program  for  general 
certification  rather  than  to  have  separate  programs  for  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  certificate.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  provisional  and  standard  distinction  is 
maintained  by  only  three  universities:  University  of 
Colorado,  Ohio  State  University,  and  Washington  State 
University.  This  would  indicate  that  these  institutions 
prefer  to  have  the  applicant  submit  his  record  to  the 
state  board  for  evaluation  rather  than  have  the  institu¬ 
tion  make  the  recommendation. 

The  diversity  in  minimum  hours  of  graduate  study, 
shown  in  Table  VI,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  each 
university  uses  its  individual  prerogative  to  establish 
standards  of  principal  education  and  certification. 
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TABLE  V 

TYPES  OF  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  BY  UNIVERSITIES 


General  Elementary  Secondary 

Prov.* *  Stan.*  Prov.  Stan. 


University  of  Cal.  Berkley 
University  of  Cal.  Los  Angeles 
Stanford  University 
University  of  Colorado 
University  of  Chicago 
University  of  Illinois 
Northwestern  University 
Indiana  University 
University  of  Kentucky 
Harvard  University 
Michigan  State  University 
University  of  Michigan 
Wayne  State  University 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  Buffalo 
Columbia  University 
New  York  State  University 
Syracuse  University 
Ohio  State  University 
Oklahoma  State  University 
University  of  Oklahoma 
University  of  Oregon 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Temple  University 
University  of  Utah 
University  of  Virginia 
Washington  State  University 
University  of  Wisconsin 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*  Provisional 

*  Standard 


.  .  .  -  -  - . 

. 

. 
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TABLE  VI 

MINIMUM  HOURS  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY 
LEADING  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  CERTIFICATE 


General  Elementary  Secondary 


University  of  Cal.  Berkley 

30 

24 

20 

Un.  of  Cal.  Los  Angeles 

3p 

30 

18 

Stanford  University 

24 

23 

23 

University  of  Colorado 

32 

24 

Northwestern  University 

24 

24 

Indiana  University 

26 

26 

University  of  Kentucky 

2k 

Michigan  State  University 

2k 

University  of  Michigan 

30 

Wayne  State  University 

30 

30 

30 

University  of  Nebraska 

33 

University  of  Buffalo 

6o 

Columbia  University 

43 

32 

Syracuse  University 

30 

30 

Oklahoma  State  University 

6k 

University  of  Oklahoma 

48 

48 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

30 

30 

Temple  University 

30 

30 

University  of  Utah 

45 

45 

University  of  Virginia 

60 

Washington  State  University 

36 

University  of  Wisconsin 

48 

RANGE 

2k  -  6k 

23  -  48 

18  -  48 

MEAN 

37.8 

32.7 

29.2 
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While  the  data  show  that  there  are  differences,  there  are 
also  certain  similarities.  In  each  of  the  universities  in 
the  study,  the  general  certificate  requires  more  hours  of 
training  than  either  the  elementary  or  the  secondary  certi¬ 
ficate  but  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
elementary  and  secondary.  In  fact,  in  nine  of  the  univers¬ 
ities  the  minimum  hours  of  graduate  study  required  for  the 
two  certificates  is  identical. 

General  Requirements  for  Certification 

Although  general  requirements  are  more  closely 
associated  with  recruitment  and  selection,  nevertheless, 
they  are  of  some  concern  to  certification.  All  states  in 
the  study  have  certain  general  requirements  such  as  age, 
experience,  citizenship,  loyalty,  health,  etc.  It  appears 
as  though  teaching  and/or  administration  experience  and  a 
teacher's  certificate  are  the  foremost  general  requirements. 
Table  VII  shows  that  there  is  a  range  of  one  to  five  years 
teaching  experience  required  and  for  a  renewal  or  standard 
certificate  a  range  of  two  to  five  years  administrative 
experience  is  required.  The  mean  teaching  experience  is 
2.8  years  and  the  mean  for  administrative  experience  is 
three  years. 

As  an  example  of  the  typical  general  requirements 
for  university  entrance,  the  basic  requirement  at  the 
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TABLE  VII 

MINIMUM  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED  FOR  CERTIFICATION 


Teaching 

Administrative 

University  of  Cal.  Berkley 

2 

University  of  Cal.  Los  Angeles 

2 

Stanford  University 

2 

2 

University  of  Colorado 

3 

2 

University  of  Chicago 

2 

Northwestern  University 

3 

Indiana  University 

3 

University  of  Kentucky 

3 

3 

Michigan  State  University 

3 

University  of  Michigan 

3 

Wayne  State  University 

1 

University  of  Nebraska 

3 

3 

University  of  Buffalo 

3 

Columbia  University 

3 

New  York  State  University 

3 

Syracuse  University 

3 

Ohio  State  University 

3 

Oklahoma  State  University 

2 

2 

University  of  Oklahoma 

2 

2 

University  of  Oregon 

3 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

5 

5 

Temple  University 

5 

5 

University  of  Utah 

3 

University  of  Virginia 

2 

Washington  State  University 

3 

3 

University  of  Wisconsin 

3 

RANGE 

1-5 

2-5 

MEAN 

2.8 

3 
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k 

University  of  Oregon  is  used.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  there  are  degrees  of  variations  among  universities. 

"The  Admission  Committee  will  consider  the  following 
items  in  examining  a  student's  credential  and  in 
interviewing  him  for  admission  to  the  program. 

(a)  Age.  It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will 
complete  the  requirements  for  the  program  at  an 
age  which  allows  him  an  adequate  period  of 
service  after  its  completion  to  warrant  the 
State's  investment  in  his  professional  prepar¬ 
ation. 

(b)  Experience.  It  is  expected  that  a  candidate 
will  have  had  field  experience  in  education 
during  which  time  leadership,  industry,  ability 
and  expertness  were  demonstrated.  The  experience 
record  is  to  be  supported  by  superior  references 
from  the  field. 

(c)  Purpose.  The  student  will  submit  a  written 
statement  of  his  purpose  in  pursuing  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  vocational 
objectives  and  the  importance  of  the  program 
of  his  desired  goal. 

(d)  Personal  Qualities.  The  Committee  will  con¬ 
sider  the  candidate's  personal  characteristics 
with  respect  to  appearance,  poise,  emotional 
stability,  social  adjustment  and  other  character 
traits . 

(e)  Placement.  The  candidate  will  be  considered  in 
terms  of  the  probable  opportunities  of  placing 
him  in  a  position  requiring  his  area  of 
specialization  upon  completion  of  the  degree. 

(f)  Effectiveness  of  Communication.  The  Committee 
will  consider  the  candidate's  ability  to  express 
himself  with  a  high  degree  of  clarity,  accuracy 
and  effectiveness,  both  orally  and  in  written 
form. 


k 

University  of  Oregon,  Basic  Requirements  for  the 
Two  Year  Graduate  Program  in  School  Administration.  p.~  2. 
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(g)  Academic  Background  and  Scholarship.  The 
candidate  must  present  evidence  of  having 
developed  a  satisfactory  background  in  general 
education  and  especially  for  his  primary  area 
of  concentration.  The  quality  and  recency  of 
previous  academic  work  will  be  considered.  In 
case  of  deficiencies  the  student  will  be  expected 
to  enroll  in  courses  designed  to  provide  an 
adequate  background  of  training.  The  designated 
remedial  work  may  result  in  the  extension  of  the 
candidate's  program  beyond  the  normal  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Two  Year  Program." 

The  criteria  for  determining  the  general  requirements 
for  a  program  of  training  in  administration  are  rather 
diversified.  There  is  no  consistency  from  state  to  state 
nor  from  university  to  university  as  to  general  require¬ 
ments  which  can  insure  a  certain  degree  of  confidence. 

Degree  Requirements 

Table  VIII  shows  the  degree  requirements  for  elem¬ 
entary  principals  and  secondary  school  principals.  It 
appears  that  the  bachelor's  degree  as  the  minimum  require¬ 
ment  for  certification  may  eventually  disappear.  Only  six 
of  the  seventeen  states  studied  have  the  bachelor's  degree 
as  minimum  requirement  for  the  elementary  school  principal, 
but  of  these  six,  five  require  additional  semester  hours 
of  graduate  work.  At  the  secondary  school  level  only 
three  states,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio  accept  the 
bachelor's  as  minimum  training.  Pennsylvania  will  accept 
a  bachelor's  with  thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate  study 
or  a  master's  degree.  Since  the  two  are  nearly  equivalent, 
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TABLE  VIII 


MINIMUM  STATE 

REQUIREMENTS 

IN  DEGREES 

AND/OR 

SEMESTER  HOURS 

Elementary 

Principal 

Secondary 

Principal 

California 

M 

M+18 

Colorado 

M 

M 

Illinois 

B 

M 

Indiana 

M 

M 

Kentucky 

M 

M 

Massachusetts 

B+3 

B+3 

Michigan 

M 

M+6 

Nebraska 

B+15 

M 

New  York 

B+30 

B+30 

Ohio 

B+12 

B+12 

Oklahoma 

M+l6 

M+l6 

Oregon 

M 

M 

Pennsylvania 

B+30  or 

M 

B+30  or  M 

Utah 

B+18 

M 

Virginia 

M 

M 

Washington 

M+8 

M+8 

Wisconsin 

M 

M 

T0TAL  Bachelor’s 

6 

3 

Master 1 

s 

11 

lb 

- 
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the  master’s  degree  may  be  considered  as  the  minimum.  There 
is  definitely  a  strong  trend  towards  having  the  master's 
degree,  or  its  equivalent,  as  a  requirement  for  both  the 
elementary  school  principal  and  the  secondary  school  prin¬ 
cipal  . 

Table  IX  shows  six  different  degree  requirements  for 
certification  in  various  states.  Levels  at  which  certifi¬ 
cates  may  be  issued  are:  six  years,  Master's  degree  plus, 
but  less  than  six  years,  Master's  degree,  Bachelor's  degree 
plus  but  less  than  five  years,  Bachelor's  degree,  and  less 
than  Bachelor's  degree.  The  table  shows  the  number  of 
states  requiring  a  given  level  of  training  for  the  elem¬ 
entary  school  principal  and  secondary  school  principal. 

The  bachelor's  degree  is  the  accepted  minimum  level 
for  an  elementary  certificate  by  only  one  state.  Most  of 
the  states  in  this  study  are  requiring  the  master's  degree, 
with  no  state  accepting  the  bachelor's  degree  for  an  admin¬ 
istrative  certificate  in  the  secondary  school.  Four  states 
require  additional  study  beyond  the  master’s  degree. 

When  these  minimum  requirements  are  considered  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  majority  of  states  under  study  re¬ 
quire  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  study  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  certificate  and  at  least  two  years  of  graduate  study 
for  the  secondary  school  certificate. 
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TABLE  IX 

SUMMARY  OF  STATE  MINIMUM  PREPARATION  REQUIREMENTS 


Number  of 

States 

Number  of  college  years 
(or  degrees)  of 
preparation  required 

Elementary 

Principal 

Secondary 

Principal 

Six  years 

0 

0 

Master's  degree  plus, 
but  less  than  six  years 

2 

4 

Master's  degree 

9 

10 

Bachelor's  degree  plus, 
but  less  than  five  years 

5 

3 

Bachelor's  degree 

1 

0 

Less  than  Bachelor's 
degree 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

17 

17 
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Content  of  the  Programs  for  Certification 

The  content  of  the  programs  for  certification  in¬ 
volves  the  analysis  of  both  the  organized  class  or  seminar 
experiences  and  the  informal  means  of  instruction  by  which 
each  institution  attempts  to  fulfil  its  instructional 
obligation.  Appendix  A,  p.  115?  provides  a  summary  of  state 
certification  regulations  and  Appendix  B,  p.  154,  provides 
a  summary  of  certification  requirements  by  universities. 

The  synoptic  presentations  in  the  appendices  report  the 
requirements  in  an  over-simplified  perspective. 

Common  areas  of  study.  There  are  four  areas  of 
study  which  are  common  to  all  of  the  programs  which  were 
studied. 

1.  The  first  area  is  administration  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  specialized  study. 

2.  The  second  area  involves  studies  in  curriculum 
and  instruction. 

3.  The  area  of  educational  psychology,  which  in¬ 
cludes  guidance,  developmental  psychology  and  learning, 
statistics  and  measurement,  and  pupil  personnel  services, 
contains  numerous  courses  from  which  selections  are  made. 

4.  The  fourth  common  area  is  the  theoretical  and 
social  foundations  which  includes  philosophy  of  education, 
educational  sociology,  history  of  education  and  comparative 


education. 
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However,  the  course  content  in  the  various  programs 
will  be  analyzed  under  the  following:  courses  for  special¬ 
ization,  courses  in  education  other  than  specialization, 
courses  in  related  fields,  seminars,  laboratory  experiences, 
and  educational  research. 

Courses  for  specialization.  Since  the  programs  are 
developed  for  the  preparation  of  school  principals,  the 
concern  is  to  provide  an  abundance  of  experiences  in  the 
field  of  administration  and  supervision  of  a  school.  In 
this  the  principal  becomes  a  specialist.  Table  X  shows 
that  candidates  for  certification  are  given  many  opportun¬ 
ities  to  develop  skills  in  administration  as  well  as  to 
develop  concepts  about  administration.  Although  the  range 
in  hours  of  study  is  from  two  to  twenty-six,  the  mean  of 
13.1  hours  indicates  the  importance  of  the  specialization 
in  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  time  is  spent  in  this  area. 
Table  VI,  p.  77?  indicates  that  for  the  general  certifi¬ 
cate  the  mean  total  hours  of  study  is  37.8.  It  is  32.7 
hours  for  the  elementary  certificate,  and  29.2  hours  for 
the  secondary  certificate.  If  we  add  study  in  supervision, 
of  which  the  mean  is  3  hours,  a  combined  total  of  16.1 
hours  in  administration  and  supervision  indicates  that  the 
specialization  is  generally  of  prime  importance. 

Courses  in  education  other  than  specialization. 
Courses  in  professional  education  in  areas  other  than  school 
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TABLE  X 

MINIMUM  SEMESTER  HOURS  GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  LISTED  AREAS 


ABC 

D  E  F  G  H  I 

J  K 

University  of  Cal.  Berkley 

2 

14 

2 

4 

2 

University  of  Colorado 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2  2 

8 

University  of  Kentucky 

6 

9 

15 

6 

Michigan  State  University 

26 

9 

9 

18 

12 

University  of  Michigan 

4 

2 

4 

10 

10 

Wayne  State  University 

18 

12 

8 

15 

University  of  Nebraska 

9 

9 

9 

9 

University  of  Buffalo 

6 

16 

10 

8 

9 

Columbia  University 

2 

18 

2 

8 

8 

5 

Syracuse  University 

3 

9 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

Oklahoma  State  University 

6 

20 

13 

5 

12 

8 

Temple  University 

4 

8 

12 

6 

University  of  Utah 

3 

9 

3 

12 

10 

9 

4 

University  of  Wisconsin 

8 

22 

12 

4 

Range 

Mean 

A  -  Curriculum 

2 

— 

8  hrs. 

4»  4 

B  -  Administration 

2 

— 

26 

13.1 

C  -  Supervision 

2 

- 

4 

3 

D  -  Educational  Research 

3 

— 

13 

5.7 

E  -  Foundations 

3 

— 

15 

8.7 

F  -  Educational  Psychology 

2 

- 

12 

5.6 

G  -  School  Management 

2 

H  -  Field  Studies 

2 

— 

8 

5 

I  -  Internship 

6 

- 

10 

6.3 

J  -  General  Electives 

6 

— 

18 

10.4 

K  -  Education  Electives 

4 

- 

12 

8.2 

, 

. 

. 
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administration  include  studies  in  curriculum,  educational 
psychology  and  other  education  electives.  A  study  of 
Appendix  B,  p.  15b,  indicates  that  a  diversity  exists  as  to 
what  the  faculty  thinks  important.  A  wide  selection  of 
courses  offered  by  universities  is  available  to  students 
but  the  selection  depends  upon  the  prior  background  and 
professional  goals  of  the  student.  Table  X,  p.  87?  shows 
that  a  total  mean  of  18.2  hours  is  spent  in  this  area  with 
curriculum  having  a  mean  of  4.4,  educational  psychology  5,6 
hours  and  other  education  courses  8.2  hours.  Appendix  B, 
p.  15*+?  shows  that  there  are  considerable  variations.  The 
University  of  Buffalo  requires  10  hours,  out  of  a  total  of 
60  hours,  in  education  courses.  Syracuse  University  re¬ 
quires  9  hours  (total  is  30  hours)  in  one  of  four  possible 
three-hour  general  core  courses.  An  interesting  aspect  of 
education  electives  for  a  certification  program  is  the 
introduction  by  Columbia  University  of  one  course  in  teach¬ 
ing  methods.  University  of  Utah  requires  advanced  method¬ 
ology  in  reading,  language  arts,  science,  social  sciences 
and  arithmetic. 

Courses  in  related  fields .  In  an  effort  to  provide 
students  with  a  good  general  education,  many  colleges  and 
universities  supplement  the  major  specification  with  courses 
selected  from  areas  of  study  other  than  education,  e.g. 
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philosophy,  sociology,  economics,  history.  Thus  regular 
studies  in  administration  are  being  supplemented  with 
related  studies  designed  for  students  who  do  not  wish  to 
specialize  intensively.  These  courses  are  usually  desig¬ 
nated  as  foundation  courses.  Table  VI,  p.  77?  shows  that 
the  range  of  time  for  these  studies  is  3  to  15  hours,  and 
the  mean  is  8.7  hours.  In  general  electives  the  range  is 
6  to  18  hours  and  the  mean  is  10.4  hours.  This  indicates 
differences  in  emphases  and  lack  of  common  criteria.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be  a  way  of  providing  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  choose  some  courses  appropriate  to  their 
unique  interests  and  purposes. 

Educational  research.  Current  complexities  in 
research  design  and  terminology  are  frequently  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  person  with  the  usual  minimal  back¬ 
ground  in  research  methodology.  Thus  in  many  of  the 
universities  in  this  study  there  are  courses  dealing  with 
measurement,  statistics  and  research  procedures.  The 
apparent  objective  is  to  prepare  school  administrators  to 
be  more  intelligent  consumers  and  interpreters  of  existing 
educational  research.  The  surprising  aspect  is  that  only 
six  universities  require  such  a  study.  Table  IX,  p.  84, 
shows  that  there  is  no  common  ground  in  that  the  range  is 
3  to  13  hours  of  study  with  the  mean  being  5*7  hours. 
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The  trend  seems  to  be  towards  more  universities  recognizing 
the  need  for  such  a  study. 

Methodology  in  Preparatory  Programs 

Although  the  major  question  in  this  study  relates  to 
the  content  of  the  program,  nevertheless  it  is  worthy  to 
examine  some  of  the  trends  in  program  presentation.  It 
appears  that  added  to  the  conventional  lecture  method  are 
seminars  and  laboratory  experiences.  Despite  differences 
about  appropriate  content,  this  is  one  area  in  which  there 
is  a  tendency  towards  standardization.  Many  institutions 
claim  that  the  best  professional  orientation  consists  of 
expert  guidance  in  the  solution  of  problems  as  they  arise 
in  the  administrative  situation. 

Seminars .  These  are  so  organized  as  to  provide 
regular  professional  communication  for  students,  university 
staff  and  practising  school  administrators.  Appendix  B, 
p.  I5*t,  shows,  for  example,  that  the  University  of  Michigan 
requires  a  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  courses  and  seminars  in 
school  administration,  and  nine  hours  of  seminars  in  other 
areas  of  education.  In  phase  II  of  the  program  of  formal 
preparation,  University  of  Buffalo  uses  core  studies  as  a 
major  vehicle  in  seminars  requiring  four  hours. 

Laboratory  experiences .  Only  five  universities 
stipulate  laboratory  experiences  as  compulsory;  this  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  likely  many  of 
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the  students  are  practising  administrators.  There  are  four 
types  of  experiences  available  to  students. 

1.  Externship:  planned  on-the-job  study  and 
research  for  practising  administrators; 

2.  Internship:  planned  experience  for  prospective 
administrators  in  selected  school  systems  or 
educational  agencies; 

3.  Field  study:  planned  cooperative  research 
investigation  in  selected  school  districts 
and  educational  agencies; 

*+.  Inter-Community  seminars:  planned  intensive 
study  for  administrators  of  a  specific 
community  or  geographic  region. 

Although  all  four  types  are  evident  in  one  university 
or  another,  field  studies  and  internships  are  the  most 
common,  with  internship  showing  a  requirement  mean  of  6.3 
hours  and  field  studies  5  hours  of  study.  (Table  XI,  p.  92) 
In  that  these  methods  of  study  are  becoming  prominent,  some 
discussion  of  each  is  necessary. 

Internship ,  involves  the  assignment  of  the  student  to 
one  of  the  administrative  offices  in  school  districts 
approved  by  the  School  of  Education.  The  student  spends  a 
portion  of  the  time  as  an  administrative  assistant  sharing 
in  administrative  duties.  The  student  is  employed  in  the 
position  for  which  he  is  seeking  certification. 
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TABLE  XI 

TYPES  OF  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 


A 

B 

C 

D 

University  of  Cal.  Berkley 

X 

X 

Un.  of  Cal.  Los  Angeles 

X 

X 

Stanford  University 

X 

X 

University  of  Colorado 

X 

University  of  Chicago 

X 

University  of  Illinois 

X 

Northwestern  University 

X 

Indiana  University 

X 

University  of  Kentucky 

X 

X 

Harvard  University 

X 

X 

Michigan  State  University 

X 

X 

X 

University  of  Michigan 

X 

Wayne  State  University 

X 

X 

University  of  Nebraska 

X 

University  of  Buffalo 

X 

Columbia  University 

X 

New  York  State  University 

X 

Syracuse  University 

X 

Ohio  State  University 

X 

Oklahoma  State  University 

X 

University  of  Oklahoma 

X 

University  of  Oregon 

X 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

X 

Temple  University 

X 

University  of  Utah 

X 

X 

University  of  Virginia 

X 

Washington  State  Un. 

X 

X 

University  of  Wisconsin 

X 

X 

TOTAL 

15 

11 

1 

12 

A  -  directed  field  study 
B  -  internship 
C  -  externship 
D  -  optional 
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Field  studies  is  the  systematic  study  of  a  school 
system  with  students  operating  under  faculty  supervision. 
These  are  planned  on  an  individual  basis  and  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  by:  (1)  the  school  districts  employing  the  student, 
(2)  cooperating  school  systems,  (3)  planned  program  of  the 
university.  Opportunity  for  study  in  the  various  areas  of 
specialization  are  provided.  Such  studies  may  include 
curriculum,  finance,  personnel,  plant  and  the  community. 
Following  the  study,  a  written  report  is  published  and 
copies  are  made  available  to  participating  institutions. 
While  these  studies  are  conducted  primarily  as  a  learning 
technique,  they  can  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  school 
system  studied. 


IN  CANADA 

Certificates  Issued 

In  Canada,  only  two  provinces,  Ontario  and  Manitoba, 
have  legislation  concerning  the  certification  of  school 
principals.  In  Manitoba,  certificates  are  required  only 
for  those  who  are  in  charge  of  secondary  schools. 
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A.  principal’s  certificate  valid  in  a  one-room 
High  School  is  given  on  recommendation  by  a  school 
inspector  to  a  holder  of  a  Permanent  First  Class 
Certificate.  A  principal’s  certificate  valid  in 
any  secondary  school  is  given  to  the  holder  of  a 
Permanent  Collegiate  Certificate,  and  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  an  inspector. 1 

It  would  appear  that  certification  of  school  principals  in 
this  province  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  teaching  certi¬ 
ficate.  In  Ontario,  certification  of  principals  appears 
to  be  oriented  towards  the  organizational  function.  In 
the  elementary  schools,  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
principal’s  certificate,  although  the  Department  of 
Education  gives  a  ten-day  course  for  principals  and 
principals-elect  each  summer.  However,  where  "the  enrol¬ 
ment  is  three  hundred  or  more  pupils,  the  principal  is 
required  to  hold  a  Permanent  First  Class  Certificate,  or 

a  Permanent  Elementary  School  Teacher's  Certificate,  to- 

o 

gether  with  a  B.A.  degree  approved  by  the  Minister." 

For  the  secondary  schools  certification  is  more  specific. 

A  principal  of  an  Ontario  secondary  high  school  or  a 
collegiate  institute  is  required  to  hold  a  High  School 
Principal's  Certificate,  and  the  principal  of  a  voca¬ 
tional  school  is  required  to  hold  a  Vocational  Principal's 


lC.  K.  Rogers,  Registrar,  Department  of  Education, 
Manitoba,  in  personal  correspondence  dated  March  16,  i960. 

p 

C.  W.  Booth,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario, 
in  personal  correspondence  dated  October  4,  1961. 
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certificate.  The  principal  of  a  composite  school  is 
required  to  hold  a  High  School  Principal's  Certificate  and 
a  Vocational  School  Principal's  Certificate.  To  obtain  a 
secondary  school  principal's  certificate,  one  must  take 
two  summer  courses  put  on  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Application  is  made  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  an  oral 
examination  is  conducted  by  the  Department.  "The  course 
is  of  a  workshop  type.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  requirements,  no  examinations  are  required  at  the 
end  of  the  course. The  certificate  is  obtained  after 
two  summer  courses,  and  "because  the  admissions  are  very 

carefully  screened,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  very  high  type 

L 

of  certificate."' 

Preparatory  Programs 

The  absence  of  clearly  established  policies  for  the 
certification  of  principals,  has  led  to  varied  definitions 
of  the  formal  study  in  the  preparation  of  school  principals. 
Current  practice  suggests  at  least  two  major  trends.  The 
first  trend  is  a  non-credit  leadership  course  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  teachers'  association  and 
other  interested  groups  in  cooperation  with  the 

^Booth,  Loc .  cit . 

Ll 

C.  A.  Brown,  Registrar,  Department  of  Education, 
Ontario,  in  personal  correspondence  dated  March  16,  i960. 


' 
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universities.*  The  second  trend  is  an  extension  upward 
by  the  universities  of  an  undergraduate  program;  this  is 
the  master's  degree  program  with  a  major  in  the  field  of 
administration. 

The  membership  in  leadership  courses  for  principals 
"is  usually  limited  to  experienced  teachers  who  are  either 
holding  positions  as  principals  or  vice-principals,  or  who 
had  expressed  the  desire  to  commence  some  special  training 
for  such  positions."-'  These  courses  are  usually  held  in 
cooperation  with  the  local  school  boards  who  provide 
certain  financial  assistance.  The  leadership  courses  are 
so  designed  as  to  provide  ample  opportunity  for  principals 
to  improve  their  effectiveness  as  educational  administra¬ 
tors  and  supervisors.  Typically,  then,  the  purpose  of  the 
leadership  course  is  as  follows: 

"The  sponsors  planned  the  Conference  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  practical  assistance  to  the  principal. 

It  was  not  a  lecture  course.  It  was  designed  to 
enable  the  members  to  work  together  and  improve 
the  quality  of  leadership  in  the  schools,  conse¬ 
quently,  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in 
the  Province  by: 


*  e.g.  the  Alberta  Leadership  Course  for  School 
Principals . 

k 

^Report  of  the  Seminar  in  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Supervision.  (Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation) 

1955,  P.  1. 
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1.  studying  and  discussing  administration  and 
supervisory  problems  with  particular  emphasis 
on  human  relations. 

2.  examining  methods  of  administration  and  super¬ 
vision  at  present  being  used  successfully 
throughout  the  Province. 

3.  considering  the  ideas  and  practices  in  vogue 
elsewhere . 

k.  enabling  Principals  to  plan  improvements 
in  their  own  schools  and  districts. "6 

The  length  of  the  course  varies  from  a  two-week 

session  in  Alberta  to  a  six-week  session  in  Saskatchewan. 

Since  the  provincial  authorities  do  not  require 

specialized  training  for  school  principals  at  the  graduate 

level  in  university,  most  of  the  universities  considered 

in  this  study  simply  offer  courses  in  administration  and 

supervision  as  part  of  a  degree  program. 

"While  our  degrees  are  deliberately  designed  as 
degrees  in  Education,  as  opposed  to  degrees  in 
some  specialty  such  as  Administration  within  the 
field  of  Education,  nevertheless  it  is  possible 
for  a  person  to  do  up  to  half  his  work  at  the 
Master's  level  in  such  a  field  of  special  interest."'' 

Thus  a  candidate  may,  at  the  University  of  British 

Columbia,  St.  Mary's  University,  and  University  of  Toronto, 

select  as  his  major  field  courses  in  administration. 

Special  certificates  though  not  required  by  the  provincial 


J.  McGechaen,  The  British  Columbia  School  Principals 1 
Conference  and  Workshop ,  (Vancouver:  British  Columbia 
Teachers'  Federation) ,1960,  p.  iii. 

7 

'G.  E.  Flower,  Associate  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto, 
in  personal  correspondence  dated  April  M-,  1962. 
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authorities,  are  issued  by:  McGill  University  —  Diploma 
of  Graduate  Study  in  Education;  Institut  Pedagogique  Saint- 
Georges  —  Licentiate;  and  the  University  of  Alberta  — 
Diploma  in  Educational  Administration.  The  diploma  program 
is  designed  to  give  the  principal  some  graduate  training  in 
administration,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  pursue  a  master's 
program.  Appendix  E,  p.  206,  shows  the  universities  that 
offer  a  master's  degree  program  with  a  major  in  school 
administration,  but,  other  than  in  Alberta,  there  is  no 
really  specialized  program  in  this  field.  The  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  University  of  Alberta  is  designed  "for  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  administrative  positions  in  Canadian 

o 

education."  The  program  consists  of  an  administration  core, 
one  course  in  statistics  and  research  methods,  one  course 
in  curriculum,  two  options,  and  a  thesis,  plus  some  form  of 
a  field  experience. 

Summary 

In  most  cases  in  the  United  States  admission  to  the 
program  in  school  administration  is  relatively  informal. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reliance  on  screening  by 
objective  examinations.  This  also  appears  to  be  true  of 
the  Canadian  universities.  Graduation  from  an  accredited 


o 

°University  of  Alberta,  M . Ed ♦  Program  in 
Educational  Administration.  1963*  (Mimeographed). 
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college  or  university  with  standard  grades  is,  of  course, 
a  basic  requirement  for  admission  to  graduate  programs. 
Acceptance  to  other  than  diploma  programs,  depends  upon  a 
more  careful  screening  which  involves  examinations,  inter¬ 
views  and  an  investigation  of  the  candidate's  social, 
cultural  and  professional  standing. 

Almost  all  the  states  in  the  study  stipulate  certain 
kinds  of  graduate  courses  required  for  certification.  Gener¬ 
ally,  graduate  credit  is  required  in  such  areas  as  adminis¬ 
tration,  supervision  of  instruction,  curriculum  and  certain 
specialized  areas.  In  addition  to  the  course  work  the 
master's  degree  is  generally  required  for  an  elementary 
school  certificate,  a  secondary  school  certificate  or  a 
general  certificate. 

Viewed  in  the  large,  the  preparatory  programs  in 
the  United  States  appear  to  be  taking  two  quite  different, 
and  to  some  degree,  antithetic  directions.  The  first  and 
strongest  impression  gained  is  simply  that  of  great  expan¬ 
sion  involving  many  courses  or  hours  of  graduate  study. 

But  there  is  also  a  strong  centripetal  trend,  which  helps 
students  move  from  a  series  of  fragmented  experiences  to¬ 
ward  a  larger  whole.  The  development  of  area  study 
programs  provide  for  a  better  integration  or  unification  of 
educational  experiences. 
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Viewed  in  terms  of  levels  of  study,  the  basic 
program  of  preparation  in  educational  administration  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  first,  or  initial,  level  of  preparation,  as 
represented  by  a  diploma  program,  aims  at  providing  school 
principals  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  needed  at  the 
beginning  of  such  a  career. 

2.  The  second  level,  as  represented  by  the  master’s 
degree,  consists  of  a  program  comprising  of  four  years  of 
undergraduate  work  plus  additional  work  necessary  to 
complete  requirements  for  a  master's  degree. 

3*  The  third  level  appears  to  be  designed  for 
experienced  administrators  who  may  have  already  acquired 
a  master's  degree.  Its  purpose  seems  to  be  to  broaden  and 
deepen  the  competencies  in  administration.  This  level  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  six-year  program  which  common¬ 
ly  bears  the  nomenclature  "educational  specialist". 

k.  The  final  level  of  preparation  makes  available 
to  school  administration  all  the  resources  of  the  university 
in  providing  the  highest  level  of  preparation.  This  level 
represents  the  requirements  for  the  doctorate  (Ed.D  or  Ph.D.) 
with  a  major  in  educational  administration. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  object  of  this  study  was  to  make  a  survey  of 
policies  and  practices  in  the  certification  of  school 
principals.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  an  overview  of 
the  existing  conditions  and  apparent  trends  in  such 
certification  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  data 
were  based  primarily  on  information  received  from  State 
Departments  of  Education,  Ministers  of  Education  and 
universities.  Verification  of  pertinent  data  was  received 
through  further  communication.  Interpretation  of  the  data 
was  mainly  descriptive. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  basic  limitations 
inherent  in  the  report.  Most  of  the  publications  were 
dated  1962;  therefore  the  tabulated  data  cannot  be  accurate 
for  too  long  a  period  of  time.  In  the  written  documents, 
the  intention  is  not  always  clear,  thus  there  may  be  misin¬ 
terpretations  of  some  of  the  regulations.  Finally,  subject 
to  necessary  limitations,  it  was  not  possible  to  include 
the  numerous  details  of  state  licensing  regulations  and 
of  university  policies  and  practices  in  preparatory 
programs . 

Following  each  section  in  the  study  there  is  a 
summary,  hence  to  repeat  these  in  detail  would  serve  little 
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purpose.  However,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  it  is 
necessary  to  review  pertinent  facts. 

Legal  certification  of  school  principals  by  govern¬ 
ment  has  at  least  four  fundamental  justifications.  These 
are : 

1.  Protecting  the  public  interest; 

2.  Legal  sanctions  are  deemed  necessary  to  assure 
progress  in  educational  standards; 

3.  There  must  be  at  the  state  level,  regulations, 
criteria,  standards  and  sanctions,  which  define  limits 
within  which  universities  and  local  authorities  exercise 
a  freedom  of  choice; 

b-.  Standardization  improves  over-all  quality. 

Closely  allied  to  legal  justifications  are  the 
aspects  of  certification  which  include  character  and  uses. 
However,  much  of  the  character  of  certification  stems  from 
the  uses  to  which  it  has  already  been  put.  The  chief  uses 
have  been: 

1.  Raising  the  level  of  general  preparation  and 
strengthening  the  possession  of  specialization; 

2.  Establishing  identifiable  and  traditional  minimal 
criteria  for  employment; 

3.  Forcing  specialization. 

The  formal  preparation  in  the  universities  has  been 
designed  to  provide  the  candidate  with: 
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1.  A  broader  understanding  of  the  role  the  school 
must  play  in  the  advancement  of  the  aims  of  the  society  of 
which  it  is  a  vital  part; 

2.  A  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  with 
which  the  candidate's  school  service  is  primarily  concerned; 

3.  Competence  in  methods  of  independent  research  and 
means  of  attacking  problems  that  confront  the  candidate  in 
his  educational  work; 

b.  Skills  and  techniques  --  the  tools  which  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  task  of  administering  a  school. 
Conclusions  and  Implications 

Based  upon  examination  of  data,  the  writer  has 
ventured  to  draw  the  following  conclusions  and  implica¬ 
tions  . 

1.  The  proper  certification  of  principals  is  a 
necessity  in  providing  an  acceptable  minimum  base  of  pro¬ 
fessional  quality  for  leadership  in  our  schools. 

2.  Although  state  agencies  have  a  legal  responsib¬ 
ility  to  establish  and  enforce  certification  requirements, 
a  strong  program  requires  the  participation  of  all 
elements  of  the  profession  —  professional  organizations, 
training  institutions  and  local  school  systems. 

3.  Certification  requirements  should  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  providing  an  acceptable  minimum  standard  of  competence. 
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There  should  be  a  clear  distinction  between 
temporary  and  permanent  certificates,  with  the  latter 
involving  not  only  additional  preparation  but  also  some 
means  of  judging  and  certifying  the  candidate's  competence 
on  the  job. 

5.  A  profession  needs  a  substantial  body  of  scholar¬ 
ly  knowledge.  In  addition  to  studies  in  educational  admin¬ 
istration,  the  scholarly  knowledge  that  will  make  the 
principalship  a  profession  should  come  from  many  fields, 
such  as  political  science,  economics,  sociology,  history, 
as  well  as  from  his  own  particular  experience. 

6.  In  Canada  there  is  no  indication  of  any  movement 
towards  licensure.  Apparently  the  majority  of  provincial 
government  are  reluctant  to  establish  a  policy  for  the 
development  of  effective  school  leaders. 

7.  In  spite  of  the  many  apparently  common  aspects 
of  preparatory  programs ,  there  appears  to  be  no  agreement 
on  the  core  of  content.  There  should  be  some  agreement 
concerning  the  theory,  knowledge,  skills  and  understand¬ 
ings  which  are  basic  to  the  preparatory  program. 

8.  In  most  of  the  American  universities,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  principals  is  almost  exclusively  centered  around 
the  master's  degree.  Although  there  may  be  no  argument 
that  specialization  should  exist  anywhere  except  at  the 
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master's  level  of  training,  nevertheless  we  should  be 
concerned  in  that  the  program  may  become  affected  by 
traditional  graduate  requirements  of  the  university.  These 
traditions  may  affect  the  necessary  research  experiences, 
and  by  insisting  on  rigid  prerequisites  may  limit  the 
scope  of  courses  taken  by  prospective  administrators. 

9.  Under  the  present  system  of  licensure  in  the 
United  States  the  functions  are  various.  It  may  be  that 
certification  serves  too  many  functions,  hence  may  even¬ 
tually  strangle  itself  in  a  myriad  of  purposes. 
Recommendations 

In  the  report  a  number  of  issues  were  raised  con¬ 
cerning  the  certification  of  school  principals.  It  is 
evident  that  in  the  provision  of  common  criteria  and 
standards  for  certification  many  complex  issues  and  pro¬ 
cesses  are  involved.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  may  be 
identified  and  understood  readily,  nevertheless  there  is 
a  continual  emergence  of  new  concepts  and  definite  agree¬ 
ments  as  to  the  professional  preparational  programs. 

To  the  writer  it  seems  that  at  least  three  major 
problems  require  urgent  attention. 

1.  There  is  need  for  a  careful  examination  of  the 
fundamental  principles  and  purposes  of  certification. 

2.  There  is  need  for  a  careful  re-evaluation  of 
the  provincial  function  in  certification.  Although 
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provincial  authorities,  being  legally  responsible,  must 
maintain  ultimate  control,  there  is  a  persistent  view 
which  supports  the  inclusion  of  other  agencies  as  partners 
in  the  establishment  of  certification  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  . 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  research  to  study 
the  need  for  the  adoption  and  development  of  professional 
preparatory  programs  for  principals  in  Canada. 

On  the  assumption  that  certification  of  principals 
should  be  organized  the  following  is  a  suggested  character¬ 
istic  of  a  pre-service  program  in  educational  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  design  of  the  program  is  based  upon  two 
related  strands,  one  clinical  and  one  theoretical,  which 
parallel  and  cross  each  other  within  the  program.  The 
core  of  the  program  is  based  on  the  following  areas  of 
s  tudy . 

1.  A  unit  devoted  to  analysis  of  and  study  in 
theory  and  practice  of  educational  administration. 

2.  A  series  of  case  studies  in  educational  admin¬ 
istration  and  in  various  other  fields  which  are  signi¬ 
ficant  in  the  consideration  of  cases. 

3.  Assignments  to  different  types  of  administra¬ 
tive  posts  on  a  part-time  basis  along  with  an  associated 


seminar . 
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*+.  A  unit  of  study  devoted  to  the  various  aspects 
of  sociological  relations  relevant  to  school  administra¬ 
tion. 

5.  A  related  field  study  in  a  school  system  along 
with  an  associated  seminar. 

6.  Other  units  in  education  and  related  fields 
of  special  interest  to  the  prospective  administrator. 

The  suggested  program  of  preparation  is  not 
intended  either  as  being  complete  or  as  representing  all 
of  the  preparation  a  school  principal  will  need  to  do  his 
work  effectively  and  to  advance  professionally.  It  needs 
to  be  said  that  whatever  the  preparatory  program  may  be, 
a  certificate  is  not  enough,  the  practitioners  will  need 
to  go  beyond  minimum  legal  standards  by  formulating  a 
body  of  ethics  and  standards  of  service  for  governing 
themselves . 


* 
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CALIFORNIA 


General  Administration  Credential 

A.  Valid  general  elementary  credential  and  a  valid 
general  secondary  credential. 

B.  Professional  requirements  -  semester  hours  of 

graduate  work,  or  training  approved  or  accredited 
as  fulfilling  institutional  requirements  for  a 
graduate  year  of  training  beyond  requirements 
for  a  general  secondary  credential  .  30 

1.  Scope,  functions,  and  place  in  the  system 

of  public  education  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  rural  and  urban  schools;  vocational 
education;  education  for  adults;  special  school 
programs;  auxiliary  agencies. 

2.  Principles  and  practices  of  curriculum 
construction  and  evaluation. 

3.  Measurement  and  evaluation  of  educational 
achievement  and  aptitudes. 

4.  Pupil  personnel,  counseling  and  guidance 
including  techniques  and  practices  of  child 
study  and  parent  education. 

5.  Directed  field  work  in  administration  and 

a.  Federal,  state,  county,  and  city  school 
organization,  administration  and  supervision; 
school  finance;  housing,  business  administration; 
and  legal  aspects  of  education. 

b.  Organization  and  administration  of  secondary  school 

c.  Organization  and  administration  of  elementary 
schools. 

d.  Supervision  of  instruction  and  curriculum  in 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  or  in  both. 

6.  Electives  from  areas  of  general  or  professional 
education  to  complete  total  requirements. 

C.  Experience  -  successful  teaching  or  administrative 

experience,  two  years. 


•  4 
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Secondary  School  Administrative  Credential 

A.  Valid  general  secondary  credential. 

B.  Professional  requirements  —  semester  hours  of 
graduate  work  in  addition  to  the  requirements 

for  the  general  secondary  credentials  .  18 

1.  Scope,  functions,  and  place  in  the  system 
of  public  education  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  rural  and  urban  schools; 
vocational  education;  education  for  adults; 
special  school  programs;  auxiliary  agencies. 

2.  Principles  and  practices  of  curriculum 
construction  and  evaluation. 

3.  Measurement  and  appraisal  of  educational 
achievement  and  aptitudes. 

b.  Pupil  personnel,  counseling  and  guidance 
including  techniques  and  practices  of  child 
study  and  parent  education. 

5.  Directed  field  work  in  administration  and 

a.  Federal,  state,  county,  and  city 
school  organization,  administration 
and  supervision;  school  finance;  hous¬ 
ing;  business  administration;  and 
legal  aspects  of  education. 

b.  Organization  and  administration  of 
secondary  schools. 

c.  Supervision  of  instruction  and  cur¬ 
riculum  in  secondary  schools. 

6.  Electives  from  areas  of  general  or  professional 
education  to  complete  total  requirements. 

C.  Experience  —  successful  teaching  .  2  years. 
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Elementary  School  Administrative  Credential 

A.  Valid  general  elementary  credential. 

B.  Professional  requirements  -  semester  hours  of 

upper  division  or  graduate  work  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  for  the  general  elementary 
credential . 30 

1.  Scope,  functions,  and  place  in  the  system 
of  public  education  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  rural  and  urban  schools; 
vocational  education;  education  for  adults; 
special  school  programs;  auxiliary  agencies. 

2.  Principles  and  practices  of  curriculum  construction 
and  evaluation. 

3.  Measurement  and  appraisal  of  educational 
achievement  and  aptitudes. 

4-.  Pupil  personnel,  counseling  and  guidance 
including  techniques  and  practices  of  child 
study  and  parent  education. 

5.  Directed  field  work  and 

a.  Federal,  state,  county,  and  city 
school  organization,  administration 
and  supervision;  school  finance,  hous¬ 
ing;  business  administration;  and 
legal  aspects  of  education. 

b.  Organization  and  administration  of 
elementary  schools. 

c.  Supervision  of  instruction  and  cur¬ 
riculum  in  elementary  schools. 

6.  Electives  from  areas  of  general  or  professional 
education  to  complete  total  requirements. 

C.  Experience  —  successful  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  -  -  2  years. 
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Elementary  Principal 
A.  Provisional  Certificate. 

1.  Colorado  graduate  certificate  or  equivalent, 
based  on  a  minimum  of  bachelor’s  degree 
preparation. 

2.  Master’s  degree  from  an  approved  college  or 
university. 

a.  Semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  in 
school  administration,  at  least  5 
semester  hours  in  courses  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  elementary  principal  . .  10 

3.  Experience  —  teaching  or  school  administration 
or  combination  of  the  two  .  .  3  years. 


B.  Standard  Certificate. 

1.  Colorado  graduate  certificate  or  equivalent, 
based  on  a  minimum  of  bachelor’s  degree 
preparation. 

2.  Master’s  degree  from  an  approved  college  or 
university. 

a.  Semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  in 
school  administration  at  least  10 
semester  hours  in  courses  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  elementary  principal  . .  18 

3.  Experience. 

a.  Teaching  or  school  administration  or 


combination  of  the  two . 3  years 

plus 

b.  Experience  as  an  elementary  school 

principal  in  Colorado . 2  years 


.  ■ 
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Secondary  School  Principal. 

A.  Provisional  Certificate. 

1.  Colorado  graduate  certificate  or  equivalent, 
based  on  a  minimum  of  bachelor’s  degree 
preparation. 

2.  Master’s  degree  from  an  approved  college  or 
university. 

a.  Semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  in 
school  administration  at  least  5 
semester  hours  in  courses  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  secondary  principal  .  .  10 

B.  Standard  Certificate. 

1.  Colorado  graduate  certificate  or  equivalent, 
based  on  a  minimum  of  bachelor’s  degree 
preparation. 

2.  Master’s  degree  from  an  approved  college  or 
university. 

a.  Semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  in 
school  administration  at  least  10 
semester  hours  in  courses  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  secondary  principal  .  .  18 

3.  Experience. 

a.  Teaching  or  school  administration  or 


combination  of  the  two . 3  years 

plus 

b.  Experience  as  a  secondary  school 

principal  in  Colorado . 2  years 


I 


. 
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ILLINOIS 

Superintendent  or  Principal  of  an  Elementary  School 

A.  Bachelor’s  degree. 

B.  Elementary  supervisory  certificate. 

C.  Professional  requirements  --  semester  hours 

in  professional  education  .  16 

D.  North  Central  schools  must  fulfill  require¬ 


ments  of  North  Central  Association. 


- 
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ILLINOIS 


Superintendent  of  a  Unit  District  and  High  School 
Principal. 

A.  Master’s  degree  from  a  recognized  teacher 
training  institution. 

B.  All  grade  Supervisory  certificate. 


C.  Professional  requirements  —  semester  hours 
of  graduate  education  .  20 


' 
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INDIANA 


Elementary  School  Principal 

A,  Graduation  from  a  standard  or  approved  college, 
university,  or  normal  school  (four  year)  course. 

B.  Professional  requirements: 

1.  Eighteen  semester  hours  (or  3/5  of  all 
graduate  credits  presented)  shall  be  in 
not  less  than  three  of  the  following, 
always  including  point  d: 

a.  Elementary  School  Administration  (including 
Elementary  School  Records,  Reports  and 
Statistics  and  the  Organization  and 
Administration  of  the  Elementary  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Program) 

b.  Public  School  Administration 

c.  Elementary  School  Administration 

d.  Tests  and  Measurements 

e.  Psychology  of  Childhood 

f.  Indiana  School  Law 

2.  Twelve  semester  hours  (or  2/5  of  all  graduate 
credits  presented)  may  be  in  other  fields 

of  knowledge. 


" 

, 
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INDIANA 


High  School  Principal  (Provisional  Certificate) 

A.  Graduation  from  a  standard  or  approved  college, 
university  or  teachers'  college. 

B.  Valid  secondary  school  provisional,  first  grade 
or  permanent  certificate. 

C.  Master's  degree  based  upon  one  year  (at  least 
30  semester  hours)  of  graduate  work,  not  less 
than  18  in  the  field  of  education. 

D.  Professional  requirements  -  semester  hours  -  18 
(3/5  of  all  graduate  work  in  not  less  than  three 
of  the  following,  always  including  1) 

1.  High  School  Administration  of  the  High  School 
Health  and  Physical  Education  Program. 

2.  Public  School  Administration. 

3.  High  School  Supervision. 

4.  Tests  and  Measurements. 

5.  Psychology  of  Adolescents. 

6.  Indiana  School  Law. 

7.  Guidance. 

Note:  12  semester  hours  (or  2/5  of  all  graduate  credits) 
may  be  in  any  other  two  fields  of  knowledge. 

E.  Experience  -  as  a  teacher  (within  the  preceding 
ten  years)  ....  3  years. 


__ 
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KENTUCKY 

Elementary  principal  prerequisite  —  elementary 
teaching  certificate  based  on  ^-year  curriculum. 


A.  Provisional  certificate  —  15  hours  of  graduate 
work,  plus  6  hours  every  four  years. 

B.  Standard  certificate  (valid  for  continuous 
service  provided  the  holder  is  not  inactive 
for  longer  than  a  consecutive  ^f-year  period). 

1.  Master’s  degree 

2.  Professional  curriculum  —  semester  hours  ..  21 
Elementary  curriculum;  Secondary  curriculum; 
Elementary  Principal,  Secondary  Principal; 

Testing,  Counseling  and  Guidance;  Curriculum 
Development;  Supervision;  Internship,  other 
professional  courses. 

3.  Electives  (may  be  courses  other  than  Education)  .  9 

C.  Experience. 

1.  Provisional  certificate,  teaching  3  years. 

2.  Standard  certificate,  principalship  3  years. 
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KENTUCKY 


Secondary  principal  prerequisite  —  secondary 
teaching  certificate  based  on  4-year  curriculum. 


A.  Provisional  certificate  —  15  hours  of  graduate 
work,  plus  6  hours  every  four  years. 

B.  Standard  certificate  (valid  for  continuous 
service  provided  the  holder  is  not  inactive 
for  longer  than  a  consecutive  4-year  period). 

1.  Master's  degree 

2.  Professional  curriculum  —  semester  hours  . .  21 
Elementary  curriculum;  Secondary  curriculum; 
Elementary  Principal,  Secondary  Principal; 

Testing,  Counseling  and  Guidance;  Curriculum 
Development;  Supervision;  Internship,  other 
professional  courses. 

3.  Electives  (may  be  courses  other  than  Education)  .  9 


C.  Experience. 

1.  Provisional  certificate,  teaching  3  years. 

2.  Standard  certificate,  principalship  3  years. 


. 
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KENTUCKY 


12-grade  school  principal  prerequisite  —  elementary 
or  secondary  teaching  certificate  based  on  4-year 
curriculum. 


A.  Provisional  certificate  —  15  hours  of  graduate 
work,  plus  6  hours  every  four  years. 


B.  Standard  certificate  (valid  for  continuous 
service  provided  the  holder  is  not  inactive 
for  longer  than  a  consecutive  4-year  period). 

1.  Master's  degree 

2.  Professional  curriculum  —  semester  hours  ..  21 
Elementary  curriculum;  Secondary  curriculum; 
Elementary  Principal,  Secondary  Principal; 

Testing,  Counseling  and  Guidance;  Curriculum 
Development;  Supervision,  Internship,  other 
professional  courses. 

3.  Electives  (may  be  courses  other  than  Education)  •  9 


C.  Experience. 

1.  Provisional  certificate,  teaching  3  years. 

2.  Standard  certificate,  principalship  3  years. 


I 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Elementary  School  Principal 


A.  Bachelor’s  degree,  a  higher  earned  academic 
degree,  or  a  diploma  from  a  four-year  course 
in  a  normal  school  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 


B.  Teacher's  certificate  valid  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  Massachusetts. 


C.  Professional  requirements  --  semester  hours 
in  courses  as  preparation  for  adminstrative 
or  supervisory  service  in  elementary  schools 
included  in  program  of  undergraduate  or 
graduate  study  .  3 


1 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Secondary  School  Principal 


A,  Bachelor’s  degree,  a  higher  earned  academic 
degree,  or  a  diploma  from  a  four-year  course 
in  a  normal  school  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 


B.  Teacher’s  certificate  valid  for  service  in 

the  public  secondary  schools  of  Massachusetts. 


C.  Professional  requirements  -  semester  hours 
in  courses  as  preparation  for  administrative 
or  supervisory  service  in  the  secondary  schools, 
including  junior  high  schools,  included  in  pro¬ 
gram  of  undergraduate  or  graduate  study  ...  3 
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MICHIGAN 


Administrative  Provisional 


1.  Master's  degree 

2.  Life,  continuing,  or  permanent 
teaching  certificate. 

3.  Recommended  as  an  administrative 
officer. 


- 


. 
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MICHIGAN 


Administrative  Continuing 


1.  Possession  of  Administrative  Provisional 

2.  Master’s  degree 

3.  Six  semester  hours  beyond  master's  degree 


4.  Three  .years'  experience  as  administrator 


1 


NEBRASKA 


Five-Year  Term  Certificate 


1.  bachelor’s  degree  including  18  semester 
hours  in  education  with  specialization. 


2.  15  semester  hours  of  work  in  administra¬ 
tion  and  supervision. 


3.  three  years  teaching  experience 


. 


" 
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NEBRASKA 


Professional  Certificate 


1.  five-year  terra  certificate. 

2.  Master’s  degree  in  Administration. 

3.  Three  years  experience  as  principal. 
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NEW  YORK 

Elementary  School  Principal  (Provisional  Certificate) 

I.  Bachelor’s  degree  (or  approved  equivalent 
preparation)  plus  six  semester  hours  in 
approved  graduate  courses. 

II.  Teacher's  certificate  valid  in  elementary 
schools. 

III.  Candidate's  total  program  of  graduate  and 
under-graduate  preparation  must  include  in 
semester  hours: 

A.  Professional  preparation  approved  for 

elementary  school  teaching  .  2b 

B.  Approved  courses  in  the  field  of  elem¬ 
entary  school  administration  ....  4 

IV.  Experience  -  3  years  of  approved  and  appropriate 
teaching  and/or  supervision. 


Elementary  Principal  (Permanent  Form) 

I.  Bachelor's  degree  (or  approved  equivalent 
preparation)  and  30  semester  hours  in 
approved  graduate  courses. 

II.  Teacher's  certificate  valid  in  the  elementary  school. 

III.  Candidate's  total  program  of  graduate  and 
under-graduate  preparation  must  include  in 
semester  hours: 

A.  Professional  preparation  approved  for 

school  teachers  .  2b 

B.  Approved  courses  in  the  field  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school  administration  .  .  8 

IV.  Experience  -  approved  and  appropriate  teaching 

and/or  supervision  .  5  years 

V.  In-service  study  and  training  each  successive 

ten-year  period . 6  s.h. 


. 

«* 
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NEW  YORK 

Secondary  Principal  (Provisional  Form) 

I.  Bachelor’s  Degree  (or  approved  equivalent 
preparation)  and  6  semester  hours  in 
approved  graduate  courses. 

II.  Teacher’s  certificate  valid  for  teaching 
in  the  secondary  school. 

III.  Candidate’s  total  program  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  preparation  must  include  in 
semester  hours: 

A.  Professional  preparation  for  secondary 

school  teachers  .  12 

B.  Approved  courses  in  the  field  of  secon¬ 
dary  school  administration  .  6 

IV.  Experience  -  approved  and  appropriate  teaching 

and/or  supervision  .  3  years 

A.  In  lieu  of  each  year  of  experience  6 

additional  semester  hours  in  approved 
graduate  courses  may  be  offered. 

Secondary  Principal  (Permanent  Form) 

I.  Bachelor’s  Degree  (or  approved  equivalent 
preparation)  and  30  semester  hours  in 
approved  graduate  courses. 

II.  Teacher’s  certificate  valid  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools. 

III.  Candidate's  total  program  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  preparation  must  include  in 
semester  hours: 

A.  Approved  courses  in  the  field  of 

secondary  schools  administration  .  •  10 

IV.  Experience  -  approved  and  appropriate  teaching 

and/or  supervision  . . 5  years 

V.  In-service  study  and  training  requirement  - 
each  successive  ten-year  period  complete  6 
semester  hours  in  approved  courses  or 
equivalent. 


-- 

• 
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OHIO 


Elementary  Principal  (Provisional  Certificate) 

A.  Graduate  credit  in  1,  2  and  3  -  semester 
hours  -  12. 

1.  Educational  Administration. 

2.  Supervision  of  Instruction. 

3.  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 

4.  School  in  the  Social  Order  or  Human 
Growth  &  Development. 

B.  Experience  -  classroom  teaching  experience  -  3  years. 
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OHIO 


Secondary  Principal  (Provisional  Certificate) 

A.  Graduate  credit  in  1,  2  end  3  -  semester 
hours  -  12. 

1.  Educational  Administration. 

2.  Supervision  of  Instruction. 

3.  The  Secondary  School  Curriculum. 

4.  School  in  the  Social  Order  or  Human 
Growth  &  Development. 

5.  plus  3  hours  of  electives. 

B.  Experience  -  classroom  teaching  experience  - 


3  years. 


•  ' 
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OKLAHOMA 


Elementary  School  Principal 


A.  Provisional  Certificate. 

1.  two  years  teaching  or  administrative 
experience. 

2.  elementary  school  teaching  certificate. 

3.  master’s  degree  with  a  minimum  of  eight 
hours  in  School  Administration. 


B.  Standard  Certificate. 

1.  one  year  administrative  experience. 

2.  elementary  school  principal’s  pro¬ 
visional  certificate. 

3.  1 5  semester  hours  beyond  requirements 
for  provisional  certificate  in  the 
following  areas: 

a.  Elementary  school  administration 
and  supervision. 

b.  Elementary  school  curriculum. 

c.  Measurement,  statistics,  and/or 
evaluation  appropriate  to  the 
elementary  school. 

d.  Special  phases  of  elementary 
school  administration,  such  as 
guidance,  public  relations  and/or 
program  planning. 


. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Secondary  School  Principal 


A.  Provisional  Certificate. 

1.  two  years  teaching  or  administrative 
experience. 

2.  secondary  school  teaching  certificate. 

3.  Master’s  degree  with  a  minimum  of  eight 
hours  in  School  Administration. 

B.  Standard  Certificate. 

1.  one  year  administrative  experience. 

2.  standard  secondary  school  teacher’s 
certificate. 

3.  secondary  school  principal's  provisional 
certificate. 

4.  sixteen  semester  hours  of  graduate  work 
in  School  Administration  beyond  require¬ 
ments  for  provisional  certificate  in  the 
following  areas 

a.  Secondary  school  administration  and 
supervision. 

b.  Secondary  School  Curriculum. 

c.  Measurement,  statistic  and/or 
evaluation. 

d.  Special  phases  of  secondary  school 
administration  such  as  guidance, 
public  relations,  and/or  program 
planning. 


*. 


-  " 
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OREGON 


Elementary  School  Principal 

A.  Master’s  degree  from  a  standard  institution 
of  higher  learning. 


B.  Valid  regular  general  Oregon  elementary 
teacher’s  certificate. 


C.  Professional  requirements  -  preparation  at 
the  graduate  level  -  semester  hours: 

1.  Elementary  School  Administration  ....  2 


2.  School  Supervision  .  2 

3.  School  Finance  .  2 

4.  Principles  and  Practices  in  Curriculum 

Construction  .  2 


5.  Oregon  School  Law  (graduate  level)  .  .  .  1-1/3 


D.  Experience  -  teaching  or  administrative  experience 
in  the  elementary  school  on  a  state  elementary 
certificate . 3  years 


,  ,  .  . 
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OREGON 


Secondary  School  Principal 

A.  Master's  degree  from  a  standard  institution 
of  higher  education. 


B.  Valid  regular  general  Oregon  secondary 
teacher's  certificate. 


C.  Completion  subsequent  to  the  Master's  degree 
of  8  semester  hours  of  professional  or  non¬ 
professional  preparation  of  upper  division  or 
graduate  level. 


D.  Professional  preparation  at  the  graduate  level 
-  semester  hours: 

1.  Secondary  School  Adminstration  ....  2 


2.  School  Supervision  .  ...  2 

3.  School  Finance . .  2 

*+.  Principles  and  Practices  in  Curriculum 
Construction  .  2 


5.  Oregon  School  Lav;  (graduate  level)  .  .  1-1/3 


E.  Experience  -  teaching  or  administrative  experience 
in  secondary  school  on  a  state  secondary 
certificate . 3  years 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Elementary  Principal  Certificate 


A.  Provisional  Elementary  Principal’s  Certificate 
(valid  for  five  years) 

1.  College  certificate  valid  in  elementary  field. 

2.  Professional  requirements  -  30  semester  hours 
of  graduate  work  or  a  Master's  degree  within 
the  following  areas  of  knowledge: 

a.  Social  Structure  and  Place  of  the 

School  in  Society  .  6 

b.  Instructional  Processes  .  6 

c.  Administrative  Processes  .  6 

3.  Experience  -  teaching  experience  in  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  or  of  other  states  -  5  years 


B.  Permanent  Elementary  Principal's  Certificate 

1.  Provisional  elementary  principal's  certificate 

2.  Completion  of  12  semester  hours  of  additional 
approved  graduate  work. 

3.  Experience  as  an  elementary  principal  —  5  years 


Ib2 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Secondary  Principal's  Certificate 


A,  Provisional  Secondary  Principal's  Certificate 

1.  College  certificate  valid  in  secondary  field. 

2.  Professional  requirements  -  30  semester  hours 
of  graduate  work  or  a  Master's  degree  within 
the  following  areas  of  knowledge: 

a.  Social  Structure  and  Place  of  the 


School  in  Society  .  6 

b.  Instructional  Processes  .  6 

c.  Administrative  Processes  .  6 


3.  Experience  -  teaching  experience  in  public 

schools  of  Pennsylvania  or  of  other  states  -  5  years 


B.  Permanent  Secondary  Principal's  Certificate. 

1.  Provisional  secondary  principal's  certificate. 

2.  Completion  of  12  semester  hours  of  additional 
approved  graduate  work. 

3.  Experience  as  a  secondary  principal  -  -  -  -  5  years 


' 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Comprehensive  Principal’s  Certificate  (covers  both 
Elementary  and  Secondary  areas) 


A.  Provisional  Comprehensive  Principal's  Certificate 

1.  Provisional  elementary  principal's  certificate 
or  a  provisional  secondary  principal's  certi¬ 
ficate  and  completion  of  10  semester  hours  of 
graduate  work  in  the  field  for  which  the 
original  certificate  is  not  valid. 

2.  The  10  semester  hours  shall  be  included  in  the 
12  semester  hours  required  for  the  Permanent 
Certificate. 


B.  Permanent  Comprehensive  Principal's  Certificate 

1.  Provisional  Comprehensive  Principal's  Certificate 
shall  be  made  permanent  upon  completion  of  five 
years  of  experience  as  a  principal  in  either 
field  and  12  additional  semester  hours  of 
graduate  work. 


•  1 
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UTAH 

Administrative-Supervisory  Certificate  for  Elementary 
Schools. 

1.  Three  years  successful  teaching  experience. 

2.  Valid  elementary  teaching  certificate. 

3.  Eighteen  quarter-hours  of  graduate  credit. 

b.  Graduate  study  must  include  a  minimum  of  twelve 
quarter-hours  in: 


a.  supervision 

b.  administration 

c.  curriculum  building 
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UTAH 


Administrative-Supervisory  Certificate  for  Secondary  Schools 

1.  Three  years  successful  teaching  experience. 

2.  Valid  secondary  teaching  certificate. 

3.  Master’s  degree  or  bachelor’s  degree  and  fifty- 
five  quarter-hours  of  gra.duate  study. 

4.  Graduate  study  must  include  eighteen  quarter-hours 
selected  from  three  or  more  of  the  following  fields: 

a.  State  and  local  school  administration. 

b.  Administration  and  supervision  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

c.  General  and  Utah  state  school  law. 

d.  School  finance  and  business  administration. 

e.  Curriculum. 

f.  Measurements  and  statistics  in  education. 

g.  History,  philosophy  and  sociology  of  education. 

h.  Educational  psychology  and  mental  hygiene. 

i.  Internship. 


.  ! 


. 
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VIRGINIA 


Elementary  School  Principal 


A,  Postgraduate  Professional  Certificate. 


B.  Professional  education  courses  shall  include 
graduate  study  in  the  areas  of  Supervision, 
Administration  and  Curriculum. 


C.  At  least  three  years*  successful  experience 
as  a  teacher,  administrator,  or  supervisor, 
some  of  which  must  have  been  at  the  elementary 
school  level. 


D.  Leadership  qualities  and  personal  character¬ 
istics  necessary  for  working  with  teachers, 
parents  and  children. 


. 
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VIRGINIA 


Secondary  School  Principal 


A.  Postgraduate  Professional  Certificate. 


B.  Professional  education  courses  shall  include 
graduate  study  in  the  areas  of  Supervision, 
Administration  and  Curriculum. 


C.  At  least  three  years’  successful  experience 
as  a  teacher,  administrator,  or  supervisor, 
some  of  which  must  have  been  at  the  secondary 
school  level. 


D.  Leadership  qualities  and  personal  character¬ 
istics  necessary  for  working  with  teachers, 
parents  and  children. 


■ 
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WASHINGTON 


Elementary  School  Principal 


A.  Standard  general  or  standard  elementary 
certificate. 

1.  Provisional  credential 

a.  Semester  hours  beyond  bachelor’s  degree 
in  an  approved  program  in  school  admin¬ 
istration,  curriculum  and  supervision, 

6  hours  of  which  must  have  been  earned 
after  completion  of  fifth  college  year  -  16 

b.  Experience  -  3  years  successful  teaching 
experience,  including  2  years  in  organized 
elementary  school. 

c.  Laboratory  and  internship  type  experiences, 
as  needed,  are  to  be  provided. 

2.  Standard  credential  (valid  as  long  as  teaching 

certificate  remains  in  force). 

a.  Master's  degree 

b.  Additional  semester  hours  in  approved 
program  -  8 

c.  Experience  as  principal,  including  at 
least  2  years  in  organized  elementary 
school  of  six  or  more  teachers  -  3  years 


' 


. 
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Secondary  School  Principal 


A.  Standard  general  or  standard  secondary  certificate. 


1.  Provisional  credential 

a.  Semester  hours  beyond  bachelor’s  degree 
in  an  approved  program  in  school  admin¬ 
istration,  curriculum  and  supervision, 

6  of  which  must  have  been  earned  after 
completion  of  fifth  college  year  -  16 

b.  Experience  -  teaching  experience  including 
2  years  in  organized  junior,  senior  or 
four-year  high  school  -  3  years 

c.  Laboratory  and  internship  type  experiences, 
as  needed,  are  to  be  provided. 


2.  Standard  credential  (valid  as  long  as  teaching 

certificate  remains  in  force) 

a.  Master’s  degree 

b.  Additional  semester  hours  in  approved 
program  -  8 

c.  Experience  as  secondary  school  principal, 
including  2  years  in  accredited  junior, 
senior,  or  four-year  high  school  -  3  years 


1 

, 
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WASHINGTON 


General  Principal 


A.  Standard  general  teaching  certificate 


1.  Provisional  credential 

a.  Professional  requirements  -  semester  hours 
beyond  bachelor’s  degree  in  an  approved 
program  in  school  administration,  curricu¬ 
lum  and  supervision,  6  hours  of  which  must 
have  been  earned  after  completion  of  fifth 
college  year  .  .  .  .  16 

b.  Experience  -  teaching  experience,  including 
at  least  1  year  in  organized  junior,  senior 
or  four-year  high  school  and  1  year  in  an 
organized  elementary  school  ...  3  years 

c.  Laboratory  and  internship  type  experiences, 
as  needed,  are  to  be  provided. 


2.  Standard  credential  (valid  as  long  as  teaching 
certificate  remains  in  force). 

a.  Master’s  degree 

b.  Professional  requirements  -  semester  hours 
in  approved  program  earned  after  issuance 
of  provisional  credential  ...  8 

c.  Experience  -  as  principal  including  1  year 
in  organized  elementary  school  of  six  or 
more  teachers  and  1  year  in  accredited 

junior,  senior,  or  four-year  high  school  -  3  years 


■ 
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WISCONSIN 


Elementary  School  Principal 


A.  Elementary  School  Principal  (school  of  6-10  teachers) 

1.  General  license  to  teach  at  the  elementary 
level  in  Wisconsin. 

2.  Elementary  administrator's  license  for  a 
principal  of  a  school  employing  6  or  more 
teachers. 

3.  Bachelor's  degree  plus  credits  in  a  graduate 
course  in  school  administration. 

4.  Experience  -  in  elementary  school  teaching 
-  2  years. 


B.  Elementary  School  Principal  (school  of  11  or  more 

teachers) 

1.  General  license  to  teach  at  the  elementary 
level  in  Wisconsin. 

2.  Elementary  administrator's  license  for  a 
principal  of  a  school  employing  6  or  more 
teachers . 

3.  Professional  requirements: 

a.  Master's  degree 

b.  Graduate  credit  16  semester  hours  in 
education  chosen  from  such  fields  as: 
elementary  school  curriculum;  problems; 
issues,  or  trends  in  elementary  education; 
measurements;  child  psychology;  and 
guidance. 

4.  Experience  -  3  years. 


. 
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WISCONSIN 


Junior  High  School  Principal 


A.  License  to  teach  in  upper  grades  or  secondary 
schools. 


B.  Master’s  degree. 

C.  Professional  requirements  -  graduate  credit  in 
courses  in  school  administration  plus  three, 
at  least,  of  following  fields: 

1.  Curriculum 

2.  Supervision 

3.  Problems,  issues,  or  trends  in  elementary 
or  secondary  education. 

4.  Educational  measurements. 

5.  Adolescent  psychology;  guidance. 


D.  Experience  -  either  elementary  or  secondary  level 
-  3  years. 


1 


. 
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WISCONSIN 

High  School  Principal 

A.  License  to  teach  at  Secondary  Level. 

B.  Master's  degree. 

C.  Professional  requirements  -  graduate  credit  in 
courses  in  school  administration  and  supervision 
plus  three,  at  least,  of  the  following  areas: 

1.  Secondary  school  curriculum. 

2.  Problems,  issues,  or  trends  in  education. 

3.  Measurements. 

4.  Adolescent  psychology. 

5.  Guidance. 

6.  School  finance. 

7.  School  law. 

D.  Experience  -  at  secondary  level  -  3  years. 


■  • 
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APPENDIX  B 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.  BERKLEY 

General  Administration  Credential 

A.  General  requirements 

1.  Bachelor's  degree. 

2.  Two  years  teaching  experience. 

3.  California  teaching  certificate. 

4.  Thirty  units  of  graduate  study. 

B.  Program  requirements 

1.  Standard  Tests  in  Education  2-3 

2.  Guidance  and  Counseling  2 

3.  Foundations  of  Curriculum  Development)  2-5 

4.  Elementary  School  Curriculum  ) 

5.  Secondary  School  Curriculum  ) 

6.  Supervision  of  Elementary  Education)  2 

7.  Supervision  of  Secondary  Schools  ) 

8.  Introduction  to  Educational  Administration  8 

9.  Advanced  Study  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Educational  Administration  6-8 

10.  Surveys  and  Field  Studies  2-6 

11.  Directed  Field  Study  and  Internship  0-6 


Total 


30 


. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.  BERKLEY 


Secondary  School  Credential 


A.  General  requirements. 

1.  Bachelor’s  degree 

2.  Two  years  teaching  experience. 

3.  California  teaching  certificate. 

4.  Twenty  units  of  graduate  study. 


B.  Program  requirements 

2-3 
2 

4-5 


20 


1.  Standard  Tests  in  Education 

2.  Guidance  and  Couseling 

3.  Foundations  of  Curriculum  Development) 

4.  Secondary  School  Curriculum  ) 

5.  Introduction  to  Educational  Administra¬ 

tion 

6.  Supervision  in  Secondary  Schools 

7.  Surveys  and  Field  Studies 

Total 


CO  CM  CM 


. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKLEY 


Elementary  School  Credential 


A,  General  requirements. 

1.  Bachelor's  degree. 

2.  Two  years  teaching  experience. 

3.  California  teaching  certificate. 

4.  Twenty-four  units  of  graduate  study. 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Standard  Tests  in  Education  2-3 

2.  Guidance  and  Counseling  2 

3.  Psychological  Bases  of  the 

Curriculum  in  Elementary  School  2 

4.  Administration  of  Elementary 

Education  2 

5.  Supervision  of  Elementary 

Education  4 

6.  Elementary  School  Curriculum) 

7.  Curriculum  Construction)  2-3 

8.  Problems  in  Curriculum  Development) 

9.  Introduction  to  Educational 


Administration 

10.  Electives 


8 

0-2 


Total 


24 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  LOS  ANGELES 

General  Administrator’s  Credential 


A,  General  requirements. 

1.  Bachelor’s  degree. 

2.  Thirty  units  of  graduate  work. 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Educational  measurement. 

2.  Fundamentals  of  Student  Personnel  Work. 

3.  Curriculum  Construction  in  Elementary  Education. 

4.  Secondary  School  Curriculum. 

5.  Background  for  Educational  Administration. 

6.  Supervision  of  Instruction. 

7.  Principles  of  Educational  Finance. 

8.  Administration  of  Elementary  Education. 

9.  Administration  of  Secondary  Education. 

10.  Organization  and  Administration  of  City 
School  Systems. 

11.  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 

12.  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance. 

13.  Field  Research  in  Elementary  School. 
Administration. 

14.  Administration  of  Secondary  Education. 


' 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  LOS  ANGELES 


Elementary  Administration  Credential 


A.  General  requirements. 

1.  Bachelor’s  degree. 

2.  Thirty  units  of  graduate  study. 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Educational  measurement. 

2.  Fundamentals  of  Student  Personnel  Work. 

3.  Background  for  Education  Administration. 

4.  Supervision  of  Instruction. 

5.  Principles  of  Educational  Finance. 

6.  Administration  of  Elementary  Education. 

7.  Field  Research  in  Elementary  School 
Administration. 

8.  Organization  and  Administration  of  city 
School  Systems. 

Electives . 


9. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  LOS  ANGELES 


Secondary  School  Administrator's  Credential 


A,  General  requirements. 

1.  Bachelor's  degree. 

2.  Eighteen  units  of  graduate  study. 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Educational  measurement. 

2.  Fundamentals  of  Student  Personnel  Work. 

3.  Secondary  School  Curriculum. 

4.  Background  for  Educational  Administration. 

5.  Supervision  of  Instruction. 

6.  Principles  of  Educational  Finance. 

7.  Administration  of  Secondary  Education. 

8.  Organization  and  Administration  of 
City  School  Systems. 

Electives. 


9. 
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STAMFORD  UNIVERSITY 


Secondary  Administration  Credential 


A,  General  requirements. 

1.  Bachelor's  degree. 

2.  Ninety  quarter  units  of  graduate  study 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Secondary  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 
Supervision. 

2.  Educational  Testing  and  Evaluation. 

3.  Guidance. 

4-.  Public  School  Administration. 

5.  Secondary  School  Administration. 

6.  Field  Practice  in  Secondary  Schools. 

7.  Public  School  Law. 

8.  School  Plant  planning. 

9.  School  Finance. 

10.  Supervision. 


. 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 


Elementary  Administration  Credential 


A.  General  requirements. 

1.  Bachelor's  Degree. 

2.  Ninety  quarter  units  of  graduate  study. 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Elementary  Curriculum,  Instruction 
and  Supervision. 

2.  Educational  Testing  and  Evaluation. 

3.  Guidance. 

4-.  Public  School  Administration. 

5.  Elementary  School  Administration, 
o.  Field  Practice  in  Elementary  Schools. 

7.  Public  School  Law. 

8.  School  Plant  Planning. 

9.  School  Finance. 

10.  Supervision. 
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S  T AFFORD  UNI VERS I TY 


General  Administration  Credential 


A,  General  requirements. 

1.  Bachelor's  degree. 

2.  Ninety  quarter  units  of  graduate  study. 

3.  Two  years  administrative  experience. 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Secondary  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 
Supervision. 

2.  Elementary  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 
Supervision. 

3.  Educational  Testing  and  Evaluation. 

H-.  Guidance. 

5.  Public  School  Administration. 

6.  Elementary  School  Administration. 

7.  Secondary  School  Administration. 

8.  Public  School  Law. 

9.  School  Plant  Planning. 

10.  School  Finance. 

11.  Supervision. 

12.  Field  Practice. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 
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Elementary  Principal 

A.  Minimum  Preparation  requirements: 

a.  Provisional  certificate 

1.  teaching  certificate  based  on  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

2.  three  years  teaching  experience. 

3.  Master's  degree. 

b.  Standard  certificate 

1.  teaching  certificate  based  on  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

2.  two  years  experience  as  elementary 
principal. 

3.  Master's  degree. 

B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Social  Foundations  of  Education  2  s.h. 

2.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  2 

3.  Elementary  Statistics  2 

4.  Methods  of  Educational  Research  2 

5.  Introduction  to  School  Administration  2 

6.  Curriculum  Construction  2 

7.  Supervision  and  Education  of  Teachers  2 

8.  Public  School  Finance  2 

9.  Child  Growth  and  Education  2 

10.  Elementary  School  Organization  and 

Administration  2 

11.  Elementary  School  Curriculum  2 

12.  Seminar  in  Elementary  Education  _2 

Total  minimum  24 

13.  Cognate  Courses  -  a  minimum  of  8  s.h.  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  fields:  anthropology, 
economics,  philosophy,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology. 


1 


1 


I 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 


Secondary  School  Principal 


A,  Minimum  preparation  requirements 

a.  Provisional  certificate. 

1.  valid  teaching  certificate 

2.  three  years  successful  teaching 

3.  Master's  degree 

b.  Standard  certificate. 

1.  two  years  successful  experience  as 
secondary  school  principal. 

2.  Master's  degree 


B.  Program  requirements 

1.  Social  Foundations  of  Education 

2.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education 

3.  Elementary  Statistics 

4.  Methods  of  Educational  Research 

5.  Introduction  to  School  Administration 

6.  Curriculum  Construction 

7.  Supervision  and  Education  of  Teachers 

8.  Public  School  Finance 
9*  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

10.  Guidance  in  the  Schools 

11.  Organization  and  Administration  of 

Secondary  Schools  2 

12.  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education  __2 


Total  minimum 


24  s.h 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  Two  years  beyond  the  bachelor’s  degree. 

2.  Two  years  teaching  experience. 

3.  Master's  degree. 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Administration  of  Educational  Enterprise. 

2.  Historical  Background  in  Administration 
and  Organization. 

3.  Psychological  and  Socialogical  Interpre¬ 
tation  in  Administration. 

4.  Policy-making  and  Program  Interpretation 
in  American  Education. 

5.  Education  as  a  Field  of  Study. 

6.  The  School  in  the  Social  Order. 

7.  Educational  Psychology. 

8.  Basic  Principles  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 

9.  Statistical  Methods. 

10.  Special  Problems  in  Education. 

11.  Internship. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


A.  Minimum  requirements. 

1.  Master’s  degree. 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Administration  of  Educational  Programs 
and  Personnel. 

2.  Financial  and  Operating  Structures  of 
Public  Education. 

3.  The  Role  of  Administrative  Leadership. 
lJ-.  Field  Experiences. 

5.  Seminars. 

6.  Other  courses  for  specialized  areas  in 
school  administration. 


, 


" 

. 
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NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


Elementary  Administrator's  Credential 


A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  graduate 
study. 

2.  three  years  teaching  experience. 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Basic  Course  in  School  Administration. 

2.  Child  Development  in  the  Elementary  School. 

3.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the 
Elementary  School. 

4.  Educational  Leadership  and  Supervision  in 
the  Elementary  School. 

5.  Evaluation  and  Measurement  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

6.  Curriculum  Development  in  the  Elementary 
School . 

7.  Research  in  School  Administration. 

8.  Seminar  in  Elementary  School  Adminstration. 
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NORTHWESTERN  UNI VERS ITY 


Secondary  School  Administrator’s  Credential 


A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  graduate 
study. 

2.  three  years  teaching  experience. 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Basic  Course  in  School  Administration. 

2.  Social  and  Financial  Aspects  of  Education. 

3.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the 
Secondary  School. 

4.  Improvement  of  Interpersonnel  Relations 
in  Educational  Organization. 

5.  Planning  and  Constructing  the  School 
Plant . 

6.  Curriculum  Construction  in  the  Secondary 
School. 


1  • 
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INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 


Elementary  School  Principal's  Certificate 

A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements 

1.  teaching  certificate 

2.  three  years  teaching  experience 

3.  Master's  degree 


B.  Program  requirements 

a.  Required  courses  12-14  hrs 

1.  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

2.  Supervision  of  Elementary  School 
Instruction 

3.  Survey  of  Research  in  Elementary 
Education  (2  courses) 

4.  Administration  of  Elementary 
Schools 

b.  Electives  7-12  hrs 

1.  Administration 

2.  Curriculum  and  Supervision 

3.  Tests  &  Measurements 

4.  Educational  Psychology 


1 
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INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 


Secondary  School  Principal's  Certificate 

A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  teaching  certificate 

2.  three  years  teaching  experience 

3.  Master's  degree 


B.  Program  requirements 

a.  Required  courses  12-14  hrs 

1.  Introduction  to  Guidance 

2.  High  School  Curriculum 

3.  Student  Activities  in  the  Secondary 
School 

4.  High  School  Administration 

5.  Supervision  of  High  School  Instruction 


b.  Electives  8-12  hrs 

1.  Administration 

2.  Curriculum  and  Supervision 

3.  Tests  and  Measurement 

4.  Educational  Psychology 


. 

. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 
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Provisional  Certificate 


A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements 

1.  Master’s  degree. 


B.  Program  requirements 

a.  Foundations  6  s.h. 

1.  Fundamentals  of  Guidance  3 

2.  Foundations  of  Education  3 

or 

Educational  Sociology 

b.  Curriculum  and  Instruction  6  s.h. 

1.  Curriculum  Construction  3 

2.  The  Elementary  School  3 

or 

The  Junior  High  School 
or 

The  Secondary  School 

c.  Behavioral  Sciences  9  s.h. 

1.  Human  Relations  in  Administration  3 

2.  Social  Psychology  6 

or 

Principles  of  Sociology 
or 

Culture  and  Personality 

d.  Administration  and  Supervision  9  s.h. 

1.  Administering  the  Teaching  Personnel 

2.  Administrative  Problems  in  Today’s 
School 

3.  Supervision  of  Instruction. 


, 


\ 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 

Standard  Certificate 

A.  Minimum  Preparation  Requirements. 

1.  Master’s  degree 

2.  Provisional  certificate 

3.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  graduate  study 

B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration  6  s.h. 

2.  Work  on  campus  6-9 

3.  Internship  6 

4.  Research  Problems  in  Educational 

Administration  6 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


"There  is  no  special  program  in  Educational 
Administration  for  the  Master's  degree.  The 
certification  program  consists  of  a  series  of 
units  involving  study  and  clinical  work  in  the 
social  sciences  and  administration". 

(Harvard  Bulletin) 


Program  requirements. 

a.  Courses  listed  as  Administration 

1.  a  sequence  of  studies  of  cases  in 
first  and  second  year 

2.  theory  and  practice  in  Educational 
Ad  mini  s  t  r  at  i  on 

3.  Internship 

b.  Study  in  various  aspects  of  sociology  and 
social  relations,  relevant  to  school 
administration. 

c.  Field  Study  of  a  school  system. 

d.  Three-quarters  of  a  semester's  work  in 
related  fields. 


, 

' 


. 

. 
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MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  two  year  program 

2.  Master's  degree 

3.  Ninety  quarter-hours  beyond  Bachelor's  degree 


B.  Program  requirements, 
a.  First  year 

1.  Educational  Administration  and 


Supervision  15  hrs. 

2.  Education  (other  than  1.)  12 

3.  Related  Disciplines  9 

b.  Second  year 

1.  Required  Courses  9  hrs 


a.  Administration  of  Educational 
Institution 

b.  Theory  of  Administration 

c.  Seminars  in  Administration  and 
Supervision  (public  relations, 
finance,  school  plant,  law) 

2.  Graduate  Study  outside  the  College 

of  Education  (economics,  psychology, 
history,  philosophy)  9  hrs 

3.  Seminars  (counseling  and  guidance, 

curriculum,  research,  instructional 
methods)  9  hrs 

4.  Laboratory  Studies  9  hrs 

a.  Internship-planned  on-the-job 
study  and  research  for  practising 
administrator 

b.  Internship 

c.  Freed  Study 

d.  Inter-Community  Seminar  (study  of  a 
specific  community  or  geographic  region) 


" 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


General  School  Certificate 


A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements 

1.  Master's  degree 

2.  one  years'  study  beyond  the  Master's 
degree 

3*  three  years  administrative  experience 


B.  Program  requirements 

a.  Required  courses  10  hrs. 

1.  Secondary  or  Elementary  School 
Organization 

2.  Principles  of  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration 

3.  School  and  Community  Relations 

4-.  Seminar:  Administrative  Research 

or 

Methods  of  Research 

5.  Choice  of:  Personnel  Administration 

School  Finance 
Business  Management 
School  Plant  Planning 

b.  Recommended  Cognate  Courses  10  hrs. 


c 


Elective  courses  in  Education 


10  hrs. 


. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Secondary  School  Certificate 


A,  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  Master’s  degree 

2.  one  years’  study  beyond  the  Master’s  degree 

3.  three  years  administrative  experience 


B.  Program  requirements 

a.  Required  courses  12  hrs. 

1.  Modern  High  School  Curriculum 

2.  Secondary  School  Administration 

3.  Principles  of  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration 

4.  High  School  Supervision 

5.  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts 
Education  in  Community  Schools 

b.  Recommended  Cognate  courses  10  hrs. 

c.  Elective  courses  in  Education  8  hrs. 


- 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
Elementary  School  Certificate 

A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  Master’s  degree 

2.  One  year’s  study  beyond  the  Master’s  degree 

3.  Three  years  administrative  experience 


B.  Program  requirements. 

a.  Required  courses  10  hrs. 

1.  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

2.  Principles  of  Educational  Administration 

3.  Supervision  of  Elementary  School 
Instruction 

4.  Elementary  School  Organization  and 
Administration 

5.  Seminar:-  Elementary  Education 

or 

Elementary  School  Curriculum 

b.  Recommended  Cognate  Courses  10  hrs. 


c 


Elective  Courses  in  Education 


10  hrs 


! 
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WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Education  Specialist’s  Certificate. 

A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  thirty  semester  hours  graduate  study 
beyond  the  Master's  degree. 

2.  one  year  of  teaching  experience. 

B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  a  minimum  of  eighteen  hours  in  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Supervision. 


2.  eight  to  ten  hours  in  theoretical 
foundations . 


3.  twelve  hours  in  research  techniques. 


4.  fifteen  hours  of  non-education  course 
work. 


. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 


General  Certificate 


A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  Master's  degree 

2.  thirty-three  to  thirty-six  hours  of 
graduate  study. 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Foundations  and  Cognate  study 

Emphasis  at  this  level  should 
tend  toward  the  social,  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  foundations. 

2.  Organization  and  Administration 

An  introductory  or  beginning 
knowledge  of  the  problems  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  organization  and 
administration  of  schools. 

3.  Area  of  Specialization 

Basic  differences  in  the 
roles  of  various  types  of  adminis¬ 
tration. 

4.  Elective  and  Related  Work 

Provision  for  community  study. 


- 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO 

A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  Master's  degree. 

2.  Sixty  credit  hours  of  graduate  study. 

B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Basic  program  in  Educational 

Administration  and  Supervision  8 

2.  Advanced  program  in  Educational 

Administration  and  Supervision  4 

3.  Specialized  Seminars  (Elem.  Sch. 

Admin.,  Sec.  Sch.  Admin.)  4 

4.  Culminating  Field  Study  8 

5.  Electives 

(i)  Specialized  courses  (curriculum, 

statistics)  6 

(ii)  Internship  0-4 

(iii)  Foundation  and  other  Educa¬ 
tion  Courses  10 

(iv)  Supporting  disciplines  9 


\ 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


Elementary  School  Certificate 

A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  Master's  degree 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Administration  18-24  points 

2.  Foundation  of  Education  8 

3.  Measurement  2-3 

4.  Guidance  2-3 

5.  Supervision  2-3 

6.  Teaching  Methods  2-3 

7.  Curriculum  Development  2-3 

8.  Child  Development  2-3 

9.  Electives  5-9 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Secondary  School  Certificate 

A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  Master's  degree 


B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Educational  Administration  12  points 

2.  Foundations  of  Education  7-9 

(i)  Social  Foundations  2-3 

(ii)  Psychology  3 

(iii)  Philosophy-History  2-3 

3.  Curriculum  and/or  Supervision  2-3 

4.  Educational  Measurement  2-3 

5.  Electives  in  Education  5-9 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


General  Credential 


The  advisor  helps  the  student  plan  his  pro¬ 
gram  according  to  his  background  of  experience 
and  previous  courses.  The  exact  number  of 
required  courses  are  determined  after  the 
special  advisor  and  student  co-operatively 
plan  a  pattern  that  gives  the  student  a  broad 
general  pattern  of  experiences,  supplemented 
by  specialized  courses  and  research  or  field 
service . 


Areas  of  Study 

1.  Basic  and  Foundation  Courses 

(principles  and  theory  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Supervision,  Education  as  a 
State  Function) 

2.  Specialized  Courses 

(finance,  school  systems,  curriculum, 
school  plant,  elementary  school,  secondary- 
school) 

3.  Seminars  and  Research  Courses. 
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SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 


Secondary  School  Principal's  Certificate 
A,  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  Master's  degree 

2.  thirty  credit  hours  of  graduate  study 


B.  Program  requirements 

a.  General  Core  9  hrs. 

1.  Educational  Evaluation  and  Measurement 

2.  Educational  Psychology 

3.  Philosophy  of  Education 

or 

Educational  Sociology 
or 

History  of  Education 
or 

Comparative  Education 

b.  Core  in  Administration  12 

1.  Foundations  of  Public  School  Curri¬ 
culum,  Instruction  and  Supervision. 

2.  Foundations  of  Public  School 
Administration. 

c.  Specialization  Courses  9 

1.  Secondary  School  Administration 

2.  Educational  Finance 

3.  Secondary  School  Curriculum 
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SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 


Elementary  School  Principal's  Certificate 


A,  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  Master's  degree. 

2.  thirty  credit  hours  of  graduate  study. 


B.  Program  requirements 

a.  General  Core  9  hrs. 

1.  Educational  Evaluation  and  Measurement 

2.  Educational  Psychology 

3.  Philosophy  of  Education 

or 

Educational  Sociology 
or 

History  of  Education 
or 

Comparative  Education 

b.  Core  in  Administration  6 

c.  Specilization  Courses  15 

1.  Administration  in  Elementary 
Education. 

2.  Supervision  of  Elementary  Education. 

3.  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 

4.  Two  courses  in  methods  in  subject 
matter  areas. 
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OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Elementary  Principal’s  Provisional  Certificate 

A.  Minimum  preparation  requirements. 

1.  Master's  degree 

2.  eighteen  quarter-hours  of  required  courses. 

B.  Program  requirements. 

a.  Educational  Administration 

1.  Introduction  to  School  Administration 

2.  The  Elementary  School  Principalship 

b.  Supervision  of  Instruction 

1.  Supervision  in  Elementary  Schools 

c.  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

1.  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

2.  One  elective 

Either 

d.  School  in  the  Social  Order 

1.  Social  Foundation 

2.  One  elective 

Or 

e.  Human  Growth  and  Development 

1.  Foundations  of  Elementary  Education 

or 

School  Problems  in  Child  Development 


I 
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OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Secondary  Principal’s  Provisional  Certificate 

A.  Minimum  Preparation  requirements 

1.  Master’s  degree. 

2.  eighteen  quarter-hours  of  required  courses. 

B.  Program  requirements 

a.  Educational  Administration 

1.  Introduction  to  School  Administration 

2.  Administration  of  Secondary  School 

b.  Supervision  of  Instruction 

1.  Supervision  in  the  Secondary  School 

c.  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

1.  Evolving  Secondary  School  Curriculum 
Either 

d.  School  in  the  Social  Order 

1.  Role  of  the  Secondary  School  in  Social  Order 
Or 

e.  Human  Growth  and  Development 

1.  Fundamentals  of  Guidance 

or 

2.  Adolescence  Psychology 

f.  plus  three  hours  of  electives 


* 

\ 
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OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

General  Administrator’s  Credential 

A.  Minimum  professional  training 

1.  Master’s  degree 


B.  Program  requirements 

1.  Statistics  and  Measurement  7  hrs. 

2.  Psychology  5 

3.  History  and  Philisophy  of  Education  5 

4.  Cognate  Fields  8 

5.  Curriculum  and  Instruction  6 

6.  Educational  Administration  20 

7.  Research  and  Thesis  13 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Principal’s  Certificate 

A.  Minimum  professional  preparation. 

1.  Master's  degree 

2.  forty-eight  semester  hours  of  graduate  study. 

B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  1  course 


2.  Social  Foundations  of  Education  1 

3.  Educational  Guidance,  Measurement, 

and  Evaluation  2 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  3 

5*  Educational  Administration  3 

6.  One  of:  School  Guidance  Program 

Public  Relations 
School  Health  Program 

7.  Cognate  Areas  2 

8. 


Electives 


.  • 

.  ?  ' 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON 
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A.  Minimum  professional  preparation. 

1.  Master’s  degree 

2.  Graduate  study  in  three  areas 

(i)  professional  courses  from  the 
School  of  Education. 

(ii)  supporting  courses  from  other 
schools  and  departments  of  the 
University. 

(iii)  field  experience. 


B.  Program  requirements. 


a.  Professional  courses. 


1.  Area  I  School  Administration 

2.  Area  II  Knowledge  and  Understanding  of 

the  Instructional  Program 

3.  Area  IV  Educational  Evaluation. 


b.  Supporting  Courses. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Area  I  Nature  and  Problems  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  Behavior  (political  science, 
economics,  psychology,  anthropology). 
Area  II  Social  Foundations. 

Area  III  Communication  (public  relations, 
social  sciences,  psychology) 

Area  IV  Human  Growth  and  Development 
(Educational  psychology) 

Area  V  History  and  Philosophy 


c 


Field  Experiences. 


-  .  ! 

- 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 


Elementary  School  Principal’s  Certificate 


A.  Minimum  professional  preparation. 

1.  Master’s  degree 

or 

2.  thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate  study. 


B.  Program  requirements. 

a.  Area  I  Social  Structure  and  Place 

of  Schools  in  Society  6  hrs. 

1.  required 

(i)  Social  Bases  of  Education 

(ii)  History  of  Education  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  electives 

b.  Area  II  Instructional  Processes  in 

Elementary  Education  10  hrs. 

1.  required 

(i)  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

2.  electives 

c.  Administrative  Processes  in  Elementary 

Education  l*i  hrs. 

1.  required 

(i)  Elementary  School  Administration 

(ii)  Supervision  in  Elementary  School 


2.  electives 


! 


. 

. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 
Secondary  School  Principal's  Certificate 

A.  Minimum  professional  preparation. 

1.  Master's  degree 

or 

2.  thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate  study 

B.  Program  requirements. 

a.  Area  I  Social  Structure  and  the  Place  of 

the  School  in  Society. 

1.  required 

(i)  Social  Bases  of  Education 

(ii)  History  of  Education  in  the 
United  States 

(iii)  Secondary  School  in  American 
Culture. 

2.  four  electives 

b.  Area  II  Instructional  Processes  in  Secondary 

Education. 

1.  High  School  Curriculum 

2.  Secondary  School  Supervision 

3.  Psychology  of  Human  Learning 

c.  Area  III  Administrative  Processes  in  Secondary 

Education 

1.  required 

(i)  Secondary  School  Administration 

(ii)  Foundations  of  Educational  Administration 


2.  electives 


I 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
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Elementary  School  Principal’s  Certificate 
A.  Minimum  professional  preparation 

1.  Master’s  degree 


B.  Program  requirements 

a.  Educational  Administration. 

1.  Level  one:  Introduction  2  s.h. 

(i)  Introduction  to  Educational 

Administration 

2.  Level  two:  Fields  of  Specialization  4 
(I)  Elementary  School  Administration 


3.  Level  three:  Areas  of  Technical 

Knowledge  2 

(i)  Elementary  School  Supervision 

b.  Educational  Understandings 

1.  School  Curriculum  4 

2.  Philosophy  of  Education  2-4 

3.  History  of  Education  2-4 

4.  Educational  Psychology  4 

5.  Psychological  and  Educational 

Statistics  2 

c.  Social  Foundations 


(8-10  hours  from  any  three  of  the  following  fields) 

1.  Public  Finance 

2.  Political  Science 

3.  Economics 

4.  Public  Administration 

5.  Sociology 

d.  Electives 


1 


' 

«■ 

' 
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Secondary  School  Principal's  Certificate 

A.  Minimum  professional  preparation. 

1.  Master's  degree 

B.  Program  requirements: 

a.  Educational  Administration 

1.  Level  one:  Introduction  2  s.h. 

(i)  Introduction  to  Educational 

Administration 

2.  Level  two:  Fields  of  Specialization  4 


3.  Level  three:  Areas  of  Technical 

knowledge  2 

(i)  Secondary  School  Supervision 

b.  Educational  Understandings 

1.  School  Curriculum  4 

2.  Philosophy  of  Education  2-4 

3.  History  of  Education  2-4 

4.  Educational  Psychology  4 

5.  Psychological  and  Educational 

Statistics  2 

c.  Social  Foundations 


(8-10  hrs.  from  any  three  of  the  following  fields) 

1.  Public  Finance 

2.  Political  Science 

3.  Economics 

4.  Public  Administration 

5.  Sociology 


d.  Electives 


■ 


I 


' 

# 
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Supervisory  Certificate  for  Elementary  Schools 


A.  Minimum  professional  preparation. 

1.  elementary  school  teacher’s  certificate. 

2.  three  years  successful  teaching  experience. 

3.  Master’s  degree 

4.  forty-five  hours  of  graduate  study 


B.  Program  requirements 

1.  Introduction  to  Educational  Research  3  hrs. 

2.  Philosophy  of  Education  3 

3.  Introduction  to  Theory  and  Role  of 

Educational  Administration  3 

4.  Survey  of  Educational  Administration  3 

5.  The  Elementary  School  Principalship  3 

6.  Education  and  the  Contemporary  Scene  3 

7.  Human  Growth  and  Development  3 

8.  Curriculum  Development  3 

9.  Thesis  10 

10.  Electives  outside  the  College  of 

Education  9 

11.  Other  electives  from  the  following  areas 

to  make  total  of  graduate  work  -  45  hrs. 

(i)  Child  Development 

(ii)  Administration,  Supervision  and 
Management  of  Elementary  Schools 


(iii)  Advanced  Methodology  for  Elementary  Schools 

(iv)  Curriculum  Development 

(v)  History  of  Education 

(vi)  School  Law 


' 
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Supervisory  Certificate  for  Secondary  Schools 

A.  Minimum  professional  preparation, 

1.  completion  of  all  requirements  for  the 
secondary  teaching  certificate. 

2.  three  years  of  successful  experience  as 
a  secondary  school  teacher. 

3.  Master's  degree 

4.  forty-five  hours  of  graduate  study. 

B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Introduction  to  Educational  Research  3 

2.  Philosophy  of  Education  3 

3.  Theory  and  Role  of  Educational 

Administration  3 

4.  Survey  of  Educational  Administration  3 

5.  Secondary  School  Principalship  3 

6.  Education  and  the  Contemporary  Scene  3 

7.  Human  Growth  and  Development  3 

8.  Modern  Secondary  School  Curriculum  3 

9.  Thesis  10 

10.  Electives  outside  the  College  of 

Education  9 

11.  Other  electives  from  the  following  areas 

to  make  a  total  of  graduate  study  -  45  hrs. 

(i)  Secondary  School  Administration 

(ii)  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

(iii)  Measurement,  Statistical  Methods 
and  Evaluation. 

(iv)  Principals  of  Vocational  Education 

(v)  History  of  Education 

(vi)  Advanced  Methodology 


. 

. 

. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

General  Administrator's  Credential 

A.  Minimum  professional  preparation 

1.  Approved  baccalaureate  degree. 

2.  two  years  successful  teaching. 

3.  sixty  hours  of  graduate  study. 

B.  Program  requirements 

a*  Basic  courses  in  areas  of  study 

1.  Educational  administration  6  s.h. 

2.  Educational  psychology  6 

3.  History  &  Philosophy  of  Education  6 

1+.  Curriculum  and  Instruction  6 

5*  Educational  Research  and  Statistics  6 

b.  Specialization  -  the  program  must  include 
at  least  fifteen  semester  hours  of  work 
in  one  area. 

1.  Audio  -  visual  instruction 

2.  Elementary  Education 

3.  Guidance 

4.  Educational  Research  and  Statistics 

5.  Secondary  Education 

6.  Supervision 

c.  Electives 

d.  Thesis  or  Field  Project 


! 

. 

- 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 


A.  Minimum  professional  preparation 

1.  Bachelor’s  degree 

2.  forty-eight  credits  of  graduate  study 

3.  two-year  program  of  graduate  study. 


B.  Program  requirements 

Studies  in  administration  are  offered  in- 
three  phases. 

a.  Phase  1  -  Study  of  the  nature  and 

problems  of  administration  and 
provide  field  experiences  for 
observation  and  evaluation  of 
the  operation  of  schools  in  a 
community  setting. 

b.  Phase  11  -  Development  of  fundamental 

knowledge  and  skills  related  to 
administration  such  as  Instruct- 
orial,  Supervision,  Business 
Management,  School  Finance,  School 
Plant,  Legal  Problems. 

c.  Phase  111  -  Field  experience  with  a 

research  emphasis.  It  may  involve 
participation  in  co-operative  or 
individual  field  research  projects, 
internship,  or  other  approved 
activities. 


, 
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Provisional  Principal's  Certificate 

A.  Minimum  professional  preparation. 

1.  Three  years  successful  teaching. 

2.  Thirty-six  hours  graduate  study. 

3.  Bachelor's  degree 


B.  Program  requirements. 


Sixteen  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  approved 
list  for  the  Provisional  Principal.  Six  hours 
must  be  taken  after  the  fifth  year.  One  course 
from  at  least  four  of  the  Areas. 


a.  Area  1  The  Learning  Process 

1.  Improvement  of  Instruction 

2.  Audio-visual  Aids  in  Education. 


b.  Area  11  Growth  and  Development  of  Youth 

1.  Introduction  to  Guidance 

2.  Group  Guidance 


c. 


Area  111  Working  with  Teachers  and  Other 
&  IV  Individuals. 


1.  Supervision 

2.  Personnel  Relations  in  Public  School 


d.  Area  V  Organization  and  Scope  of  the  Program 

1.  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

2.  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

3.  Elementary  School  Administration 
b.  Secondary  School  Administration 

e.  Area  VI  School  and  Community  Relationship 

1.  Public  Relations  in  Education 

2.  Community  Organization 


f.  Laboratory  Experience  requirement: 


a  field  study  or  period  of 
administrative  internship. 


! 

. 

. 
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. 
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Standard  Principal's  Certificate 

A.  Minimum  professional  preparation. 

1.  three  years  successful  principal's  experience. 

2.  eight  additional  hours  to  provisional  certificate. 

3.  Master's  degree 


B.  Program  requirements. 


Sixteen  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  approved 
list  for  the  Provisional  Principal.  Six  hours 
must  be  taken  after  the  fifth  year.  One  course 
from  at  least  four  of  the  Areas. 


a.  Area  1  The  Learning  Process 

1.  Improvement  of  Instruction 

2.  Audio-visual  Aids  in  Education 

b.  Area  11  Growth  and  Development  of  Youth 

1.  Introduction  to  Guidance 

2.  Group  Guidance 

c.  Area  111  Working  with  Teachers  and  Other 

&  IV  Individuals. 


1.  Supervision 

2.  Personnel  Relations  in  Public  School 
d •  Area  V  Organization  and  Scope  of  the  Program 

1.  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

2.  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

3.  Elementary  School  Administration 

4.  Secondary  School  Administration 

e.  Area  VI  School  and  Community  Relationship 

1.  Public  Relations  in  Education 

2.  Community  Organization 


f.  Laboratory  Experience  requirements: 

a  field  study  or  period  of 
administrative  internship. 


’ 


. 


I 
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APPENDIX  C 


Recommendations  of  Regional  Conferences  in  America 


APPENDIX  C 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  REGIONAL  CONFERENCES 


NORTHWEST  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  ANN)  HIGHER  SCHOOLS 


1.  Master’s  degree 

2.  sixteen  semester  hours  of  graduate  work 
in  education 


or 


1.  thirty-eight  semester  hours  in  graduate 
work  of  which  twenty  semester  hours  must 
be  in  education 


SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION 


1.  Master’s  degree 

2.  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  of  graduate 
work  in  education 

3.  two  years  experience  in  teaching  or 
administration 


, 


\ 
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NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

1.  Master's  degree 

2.  Course  requirements 

(a)  School  Administration 

(b)  Curriculum 

(c)  Supervision  of  Instruction 

(d)  Methods  of  Teaching 

(e)  Philosophy  of  Education 

(f)  History  of  Education 

(g)  Pupil  Activities 

(h)  Guidance 

(i)  Health  and  Safety 

(j)  Vocational  Education 

(k)  Personnel  Record  and  Reports 

(l)  School  Finance 

3.  twenty  graduate  semester  hours 

4.  two  years  teaching  experience 


. 
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APPENDIX  D 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

"The  teacher  of  the  highest  grade  of  any 
series  of  departments  conducted  in  the  same  building 
shall  be  designated  the  Principal  of  the  school 
unless  the  trustees  decide  otherwise. " 

The  New  Brunswick  Schools  Act  -  1959 
p.  15  regulation  #20 


' 
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ONTARIO 


Secondary  School  Principal’s  Certificate 


A.  Minimum  professional  preparation. 

1.  hold  a  permanent  High  School  Assistant’s 
Certificate,  or  a  High  School  Specialist’s 
Certificate. 

2.  Attendance  at  a  course  which  consists  of 
two  summer  sessions.  The  course  is  of  a 
workshop  type,  and,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  admission  requirements,  no  examina¬ 
tions  are  required  at  the  end  of  the  course. 


B.  Other  requirements. 

1.  five  years  teaching  experience. 

2.  taught  one  or  more  subjects  in  Grades 
11,  12  or  13  for  at  least  three  years. 

3.  rated  as  a  better  than  average  teacher 
for  at  least  the  last  two  years  of  his 
teaching  or  principalship  experience. 

4.  pass  an  oral  examination  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Secondary  Education, 
and  composed  of  one  district  inspector 
and  four  secondary  school  principals. 


' 
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MANITOBA 


A.  Types  of  Certificates  Issued 

1.  Principal’s  certificate  valid  in  continuation 
and  one-room  high  schools. 

2.  Principal's  certificate  valid  in  one-room  and 
two-room  high  schools. 

3.  Principal's  certificate  valid  in  any  secondary 
school. 


B.  Minimum  Qualifications. 

a.  Certificate 

1.  Permanent  First  Class  Certificate  B 

or 

2.  Permanent  First  Class  Certificate  A 

b.  Certificate  k^ 

1.  Permanent  Collegiate  Certificate 

2.  two  years  teaching  experience  as 
Assistant  in  a  high  school 

or 

3.  Principal  of  a  one-room  high  school. 

c.  Certificate 

1.  Permanent  Collegiate  Certificate 

2.  three  years  teaching  experience  in 

a  junior  high  school  or  high  school. 


. 

. 
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Program  Requirements  Adopted 

by 

Canadian  Universities 
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INSTITUT  PEDAGOGIQUE  SAINT- GEORGES «  QUEBEC 

LICENTIATE 


A.  Minimum  admission  requirements. 

1.  Bachelor  of  Education  degree. 

B.  Program  requirements. 

a.  twenty  credits  of  specialized  courses 
selected  from: 

1.  School  Administration 

2.  School  Laws 

3.  Comparative  Education 

4.  Canadian  Education  Outside  Quebec 

5.  School  Organization  in  Quebec 

6.  Psychology 

7.  Management 

b.  twenty-five  credits  of  general  courses. 


. 
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McGILL  UNIVERSITY,  QUEBEC 

Diploma  of  Graduate  Study  in  Education 

A.  Minimum  admission  requirements. 

1.  approved  teaching  experience 

2.  Bachelor  of  Education  degree 

B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  Modern  Educational  Practice 

2.  Methods  of  Educational  Study  and  Research 

3.  Studies  in  Comparative  Education 

4.  Case  Studies  in  Administration 

5.  Modern  Studies  in  Educational  Psychology 

6.  Administration  of  Education  in  Canada 


'  ' 


. 

. 
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ST.  MARY'S  UNIVERSITY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Master  of  Arts  in  Education 

A.  Minimum  admission  requirements. 

1.  bachelor’s  degree  in  education 

2.  interview  by  Committee 

B.  Program  requirements. 

1.  five  graduate  courses 

2.  thesis 

3.  courses  in  administration  are  elective 
maximum  of  one  course. 


\ 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

Diploma  in  Educational  Administration. 

A.  Minimum  admission  requirements: 

1.  an  approved  degree 

2.  Alberta  permanent  professional  teaching 
certificate 

B.  Minimum  professional  preparation. 

1.  Educational  Administration  (four  half-courses) 

2.  one  course  in  Curriculum 

3.  one  elective 


"  • 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

M.  Ed.  Program  in  Educational  Administration 

A.  Minimum  admission  requirements. 

1.  valid  teaching  certificate 

2.  two  years  teaching  experience 

3.  Bachelor’s  degree 

B.  Minimum  professional  preparation 

a.  Administration  Core  (four  half-courses) 

1.  Administration  of  Educational  Personnel 

2.  Administration  of  Public  Education  in  Canada 

3.  Principles  of  Educational  Administration 

4.  Administration  of  the  Educational  Program 

b.  Statistics  and  Research  Methods 

1.  Introduction  to  Educational  Research 

2.  Education  Seminar  (non-credit) 

c.  Curriculum  Development 

d.  Electives  (two  courses) 

e.  Thesis 

f.  Field  Experiences 


- 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Master’s  Degree  in  Education 


A.  Minimum  professional  preparation. 

1.  Bachelor's  degree. 

2.  valid  teaching  certificate. 


B.  Program  requirements. 

a.  three  to  fifteen  units  of  further  study 
in  an  academic  subject. 

b.  nine  units  in  field  of  specialization. 

1.  Comparative  Education  3  units 

2.  Administration  of  School  System  1.5 

3.  Administration  of  Elementary  School  3 

b.  Administration  of  Secondary  School  3 

5.  School  Finance  3 

6.  Theories  and  Principles  of 

Educational  Administration  1.5 


! 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

"While  the  degrees  are  designed  as  degrees 
in  Education,  as  opposed  to  degrees  in  some 
specialty  such  as  Administration  within  the  field 
of  Education,  nevertheless  it  is  possible  for  a 
person  to  do  up  to  half  his  work  at  the  Master's 
level  in  such  a  field  of  special  interest.  Ordi¬ 
narily  a  candidate  shall  select  two  units,  or  not 
more  than  three,  from  one  of  these  fields,  with  the 
remaining  courses  spread  over  at  least  two  of  the 
other  broad  fields" 
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